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It takes excellent supplementary materials to create that 


desire to work! Enjoy the enthusiasm of interested pupils! 


For the help and service to music educators, we have 


for your convenience new catalogs of the best standard 


and new numbers from all the 


publishers. 


These teaching and study suggestions should be most help- 


ful in making up your requirements for the coming season. 


Send NOW for your copies and mail us a list of the teach- 


ing materials and supplies that you will need for this Fall 


and Spring. 
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Aaron Copland 


As a foremost champion of American music, this 
Brooklyn-born composer, author, teacher, and lecturer 
has won both critical acclaim and world-wide popular- 
ity...a unique achievement for a man just 47 years old. 


Last year, Aaron Copland was rated top U. S. com- 
poser by MUSICAL AMERICA, and is a two-time 
Guggenheim Fellowship winner. 


Simplicity and extraordinary beauty mark Copland’s 
music. It is brilliantly individual in style, unmistakably 
American in origin and its appeal is direct and imme- 
diate. His works are a panorama of musical expression 
.. “El Salon Mexico” tells of gaiety and color; ‘‘Lincoln 
Portrait,"” strength and dignity; ‘Appalachian Spring” 
(Pulitzer winner in 1945), poetic tenderness ; “Rodeo,” 


romping good humor; “Billy the Kid,” lilting folklore. 


Millions have come to love Aaron Copland’s music 
through many mediums .. . radio, recordings, concert 
stage and movies. His best-known film music includes 
the popular choral works, “The Younger Generation” 
and “Song of the Guerillas” from North Star, “Our 
Town Suite” from Our Town, and ‘The City’’ from the 


famous documentary of the same name. 


For complete list of available Aaron Copland com- 
positions, write Boosey & Hawkes, 30 West 57th St., 
New York 19, New York. 


Aaron Copland represented exclusively by... 


Boosey -.71 Hawkes 
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For many years the concept of 
a universal language has been ex- 


istent in the thinking of world lead- 
ers. Equally prevalent has been the 
ineptitude with which these latter- 
mentioned leaders have approached 
any sort of solution with respect to 
the problem. Men of the United 
Nations Council have, as have 
bodies of less consequence in the 
past, continued to discuss world 
affairs through the medium of in- 
terpreters. Frequently, as a conse- 
quence, meanings are misunder- 
stood; moreover, damaging impli- 
cations may become the basis for 
subsequent actions. Concerning 
such world unity, Grover Cleve- 
land in his Inaugural address on 
March 4, 1873 spoke: “I believe 
that our Great Maker is preparing 
the world, in His own good time, 
to become one nation, speaking one 
language.” Since the onslaught of 
World War I, and particularly dur- 
ing and since World War Il, we 
of the United States have made a 
desperate attempt to arrive at in- 
ternational understanding to the 
end that world peace may become 
an actuality. Nevertheless spiritual 
disunity continues to exist among 
nations. 


The discovery of atomic energy 
has accentuated the practical neces- 
sity for the universality of good will 
and peace among men. Upon sign- 
ing the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence on July 4, 1776, Benjamin 
Franklin said to John Hancock: 
“We must all hang together or 
assuredly we shall all hang separ- 
ately.” The experience of the Jap- 
anese with the atom bomb, in two 
cities alone, provides sordid attes- 
tation to peoples of the world that 
a war fought with atomic energy 
would reduce civilization to a rela- 
tively-primitive state, which is in 
line with the thought voiced by 
Benjamin Franklin, two hundred 
years theretofore. Universal under- 
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WORLD UNITY 
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(EDITORIAL) 


standing among people is the most 
desirable goal ever conceived by 
mankind. The United Nations Or- 
ganization is the man-made medium 
designed for the promotion and 
preservation of world peace. 
Through the functioning of this 
world government, it is to be hoped 
that the peoples of the world, 
through the available educational 
techniques, could gradually come 
to enjoy a portion of the high stan- 
dards of living now experienced by 
a minority percentage of the world’s 
inhabitants. For as expressed by 
the Atlantic Charter, there must 
be freedom existent for the com- 
mon man before there can be work- 
able unity even among international 
leaders. 


The great contemporary English 
historian, Arnold J. Tonybee, writ- 
ing on the subject of world unity, 
in Look states: “If a pat solution to 
the problem of world unity were 
possible, we could pay our scholars 
to find it. But if—as is true—the 
problem demands a spiritual change 
in modern man, we cannot hand the 
task over to any civil service class. 
Each of us has to do the job him- 
self. That is a disconcerting pros- 
pect, but it is by a spiritual rebirth 
that every great civilization has 
reached maturity.” 


Dr. Tonybee_ states further: 
“Looking back over the 21 civili- 
zations I have studied, I am not 
sanguine about man’s ability to 
make a good moral decision if he 
aims only at a worldly goal. Love 
of mankind has been a force in his- 
tory—but only when it was a by- 
product of an intense love of God.” 

Musicians know and have re- 
peatedly told the world that music 
is the one universal language. It 
is a spiritual force; but all men, 
under its spell, know its meaning. 
Moreover, largely, they respond to 
its many stimuli. 


A Grecian philosopher in 300 B. 


C. stated “If the king loves music, 
there is little wrong in the land. 
This undoubtedly is a truism. How- 
ever, we believe it would be con- 
fined to the scope of good music, 
the latter to be defined in terms of 
the criteria as set up by cultured 
civilizations. Of necessity, it would 
be predicated upon a cross-section 
of good music. Hitler loved good 
Wagnerian music; but he loved 
best only that music which empha- 


sized imperialistic militarism; so 
Hitler made war. Martin Luther 
loved hymnology; so the latter 


loved peace and undoubtedly was 
the most potent of all forces which 
contributed to Germany's develop- 
ment as a cultured nation, and ulti- 
mately to her recognition, both 
musically and politically, as a world 
power. Luther was a God-fearing 
man and used music as an inspira- 
tional, educative, and _ unification 
force; Hitler hated God and chose 
music 
fear, 


as a medium for inducing 


force, and disunity. 


Musicians know that, just as the 
king of England arose under the 
spell of the performance of Han- 
del’s Hallelujah Chorus and the 
Czar of Russia paid tribute to “Old 
Bach” the was received 
at the Russian court, in like man- 
ner peoples of the world could be 
sincerely and successfully taught to 
understand each other and could 
be united in spirit if there could 
be worked out an exchange, on a 
large scale, of the great musicians 
of the world for both instruction 
and concert performnace among the 
peoples of the member nations of 
the United Nations Organization. 
Such a program should begin with 
command performances of the 
world’s most representative artists 
before the Council itself. 


as latter 


Art is truth. The people of the 
world need to be dealt with on the 
basis of truth instead of with de- 


(continued on page 52) 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF PIANO INSTRUCTIONS 


Rose Raymond is one of the successful 
teachers-of Piano in New York City. She 
ts moreover prominently identified with the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers of which 
Dr. Irl Allison ts the president. 


Tue vocation of teaching im- 
poses on those who have chosen 
to follow that profession a respon- 
sibility of the highest order, the re- 
sponsibility and duty of leading the 
student into the realm of know- 
ledge and performance. No one 
can teach another to know, and to 
perform. One can only stimulate, 
elicit and develop in the mind of 
another the ability and the will to 
learn. The teaching of music, more 
than any other field, is difficult and 
challenging by reason of its com- 
plexity — because of the interplay 
of the physical, instrumental, and 
emotional aspects of the learning 
processes involved. It is therefore 
necessary to give careful consid- 
eration to the choice of approach 
and methods that may yield the 
best results, with the greatest satis- 
faction to both teacher and student. 


Though a teacher of advanced 
piano playing, I have taught all 
types of students. I have never re- 
fused to take beginners or ama- 
teurs (talented and untalented), 
and students of all ages. I am dis- 
cussing first the teaching of the 
beginner, and I do so advisedly, for 
this branch of instruction holds for 
the teacher not only the usual re- 
sponsibility, but the privilege of 
laying the foundation of a musical 
career, whether it be, as in the ma- 
jority of cases, one of learning, un- 
derstanding and enjoying music, or 
even occasionally one devoted to 
music as a life-work. 


Let me address myself, then, to 
the physical, instrumental and mu- 
sical aspects of his training. Every 
beginner should have explained to 
him some of the basic things about 
the mechanism and the functions 
of the piano—how the hammers, 
dampers and pedals work. He 
should be shown from the start that 
it is only through attention to the 
feeling and moving of the key that 
good tone production can be at- 
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tained. All children have pushed, 
pressed and hit the keys in the first 
six or seven years of their existence 
before coming to the piano for the 
purpose of study, and they must be 
made aware of the need for a new 
approach to this much-abused in- 
strument. 

Of the physical phase they must 
become acquainted, consciously, 
with their ten fingers, two hands, 
two elbows and two arms. At the 
first lesson correct posture must be 
explained, taught and insisted upon. 
Without correct posture no student 
can learn to play well nor to bal- 
ance and control arm weight, and 
the failure to observe and maintain 
conscious attention to bodily free- 
dom is undoubtedly one of the main 
reasons why the majority of music 
students want to stop studying at 
the end of the second year, and 
that, because they are definitely un- 
comfortable physically. 


During the first season the be- 
ginner repeats at every lesson the 
demonstration of proper posture at 
piano, and in a few weeks the tini- 
est child can sit properly, with feet 
resting on the floor, and can begin 
to prepare for freedom of body, 
arms and hands for future needs. 
Silent exercises are given for the 
purpose of individualizing the fin- 
gers from the hands, and the hands 


from the arm. Children never dis- 
like this kind of work, as the exer- 
cises are done with rhythm and 
elasticity. Counting aloud the while, 
they are made to feel that it is 
more of a game than a piece of 
hard work. Conscious relaxation 
and weight are taught from the out- 
set without being called by techni- 
cal names. Correct habits and con- 
ditions are developed, muscular ac- 
tions and reactions realized and ex- 
perienced. And, with all this, the 
main objective is never lost, namely, 
learning music for the sake of un- 
derstanding and making music. 

On the keyboard, also, silent ex- 
ercises are given so that students 
may learn to feel, move and weigh 
the key. For only by learning key- 
resistance can one hope to achieve 
technic or the ability to express mu- 
sic. No books of exercises are used, 
as they are generally dry, futile and 
unnecessary, especially at this early 
age. Emphasis is placed on experi- 
encing the condition of the arm, 
and in learning to support the 
weight and overcome its inertia 
Carefulness and accuracy must be 
required of each student from the 
very beginning. He must be warned 
against the “three unforgivable mis- 
takes’: (1) wrong note; (2) wrong 
finger, and (3) wrong time. These 
three factors, note, finger, time 
must be correctly integrated in a 
single mental act. 


It is advisable and rewarding to 
have students recite notes aloud 
without playing them, to move fin- 
gers from the knuckles, then to clap 
and call them by number, to mark 
the time and rhythm and to follow 
the growth of the phrase to its cli- 
max. This should be done in the 
very easiest pieces so that, as the 
student grows and develops, he can 
comprehend the more difficult com- 
positions. After a few months’ train- 
ing in observing form and shape, 
the student himself should mark all 
the phrases and sections in his new 
pieces. Review of at least two old 
pieces should be done at each les- 
son in teaching and demanding ac- 
curacy of note, finger, time, rhy- 


(continued on page 33) 








MARJORIE 
MctLUNG 


Marjorie Catherine McClung, 
was the featured Soloist for Oscar 
}. Fox, Song Writer and Composer 
of the famous song “The Hills of 
. during the season 1947-48. 
Programs were given in all sections 
of the State, and were entirely 
made up of published songs of the 
composer. Mr. Fox accompanies his 
soloists, and acts as his own pro- 


CATHERINE 


Home 


gram commentator. 


The season was climaxed by the 
appearances of Miss McClung and 
Mr. Bernhardt Tiede, with Mr. 
Fox at the piano, in a recital and 
musical feature of the Texas Music 
Teachers Ass'n. Convention, Plaza 
Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, June 
10th. Mr. E. Clyde Whitlock com- 
mented on this program as follows: 
“Mr. Fox has an inimitable way 
of giving his programs, which com- 
pletely wins the interest and re- 
sponse of an audience. Nineteen of 
the songs were sung with appeal 
and authority by the two gifted 
singers, including the best known 


W hite in the Moon the Long Road 


Lies’, “My Heart Is a Silent Vio- 
lin’ and the universally loved, 
“The Hills of Home’. To hear 


them done by the composer him- 
self was a memorable experience. 
Another comment regarding the 
soloist Miss McClung, read as fol- 





lows: “The surprise of the occasion, 
was the personable Marjorie Mc- 
Clung, the young soprano and 1948 
graduate of Our Lady of the Lake 
College. She took the audience by 
storm and captivated their interest. 
After the concert, one could hear 
in every group of people ‘Miss Mc- 
Clung has a beautiful voice; she 
can ‘go places’ as a singer.” 


Miss McClung will work toward 
her Master of Music degree, at 
North Texas State College, Den- 
ton, Texas this school term. She 
will sing the “Fox” programs this 
coming season, and feature some 
of his latest releases. Among these 
are: “The Alamo”; premiered at 
the Pilgrimage to the Alamo, open- 
ing the 1948 Fiesta San Jacinto; 
“Tolling of the Mission Bells,” 
“Cornsilks and Cotton Blossoms,’ 
‘Haunted Heart,” “A Lodge in the 
Woods,” “Dreamland Lullaby.” 


Miss McClung has had a color- 
ful career as a singer as the fol- 
lowing brief biographical sketch 
reveals: Marjorie Catherine Mc- 
Clung, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. E. McClung, San Antonio, Tex- 
as, was born in Kansas City, Mo.., 
in 1927. At the age of two the 
family moved to San Antonio. 
After graduating from Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School, San Antonio, 
she attended North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas. While 
there, she won the Sigma Alpha 
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lota musical scholarship. Through- 
out her first year at North Texas 
she was a member of the renowned 
North Texas State College A Cap- 
pella Choir. 


In 1945, Miss McClung returned 
to San Antonio to attend school at 
Our Lady of the Lake College. She 
graduated with a Bachelor of Music 
degree in May 1948. During the 
three years spent at Our Lady of 
the Lake College, she was a mem- 
ber and principal soloist of the 
Choral Club. Each winter she also 
appeared as soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Dr. Eric So- 
rantin, conductor. While at the 
Lake she was a member of the Stu- 
dent Council and was chosen, along 
with six others, to represent the col- 
lege in “Who's Who in American 
Universities and Colleges.” 


In 1946 the award offered by the 
Austin Wednesday Morning Music 
Club and the Austin Symphony was 
won by Miss McClung. She then 
appeared as soloist with the Austin 
Symphony Orchestra. In April of 
the next year she was winner in 
the Youth Federation Competition, 
sponsored by the Civic Federation 
of Dallas, Texas. That same year 
a full concert in Scott Hall, Dallas 
was given. 


This past year, in addition to her 
many activities, she served as Pres- 
ident of Alpha Rho chapter of Sig- 
ma Alpha Iota, International Music 
Fraternity for women, and was a 
delegate to the National Conven- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., August, 1947. 


Miss McClung has recently been 
awarded the Music Scholarship 
given by the San Antonio Chapter 
of the National Society of Arts and 
Letters, Margaret Hasslocher, Pres- 
ident. 


The ultimate goal of this talent- 
ed singer is the Metropolitan 
Opera, and in the not too far dis- 
tant future she expects to go to New 
York City, to work to that end. 
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articles 


Tue title of this article is quite 
misleading, for most flute players 
do not want to play piccolo. They 
know, however, that, occasionally, 
every flute player is supposed to 
be able to play this instrument ef- 
fectively. They know, also, that 
every orchestra or band, whether 
school or professional, requires one 
man in the flute section to play all 
of the piccolo parts. But whether 
the flute player be a school or a 
professional player, the shift to pic- 
colo is accepted with reluctance. 
There seems to be an attitude 
among flute players, of all classes, 
that the piccolo belongs to a musi- 
cian of inferior artistry in terms of 
good playing on the flute; the pic- 
colo assignment, too generally, is 
regarded as an artistic demotion. 
These words seem strong. Never- 
theless, the writer has met with 
this attitude, so universally, among 
flutists both professional and ama- 
teur, that the existence of this al- 
lergy to the piccolo should be given 
consideration. This article proposes, 
in deference to future students of 
both flute and piccolo, to show that 
the viewpoints heretofore held, ir- 
respective of the apparent justifi- 
cation of same, should be dis- 
carded and that the piccolo should 
be respected as an important, but 
a different instrument. 

An Instrument In Its Own Right 


One of the primary shortcom- 
ings in the average flute player's 
approach to the piccolo has been 
the failure to recognize it as a dis- 
tinctive instrument. Too frequently, 
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Antonio Symphony since 


it has been regarded contemptu- 
ously as an inferior country cousin 
of the flute, whereas it should be 
viewed as of equal importance to 
any other instrument in the organ- 
ization. There is much similarity 
of the techniques encountered in 
the mastery of the flute and the 
piccolo. However, there are some 
technical problems particularly pe- 
culiar to the piccolo. In like man- 
ner, there are technical problems 
that are applicable only to the flute. 
But the discussion of these respec- 
tive techniques belongs elsewhere, 
notwithstanding the similarities and 
differences of these instruments. 
There has existed the conception 
that good flute players play the 
flute while poor ones are assigned 
to the piccolo. This idea has even 
found expression among high 
school band directors, the result 
being that poor prospects on flute 
are regarded as good prospects for 
the piccolo. This is a false predica- 
tion. 

The best talent in the flute sec- 
tion should be assigned to the pic- 
colo. Any other assignment is un- 
worthy of the piccolo. In support 
of this fact, the reader is to be re- 
minded that while the piccolo play- 
er, indeed, will play less frequently 
during the average concert than do 
the first and second flute players, 
nevertheless when he does play, he 
is almost sure to be heard in every 
passage that is played. Not even a 
good high school band will indulge 
bad playing on the part of an in- 
strument which produces a line 
that stands out as solo playing. 
Naturally, this inadequacy of play- 
ing will not be indulged by conduc- 
tors of orchestras. 

Really-good piccolo players are 
said to be few in number, though 
this need not necessarily be true. 
The writer is convinced that most 
flute players could become excel- 
lent piccolo players, if they would: 
(1) purge themselves of the infer- 
ior-instrument complex; and (2) 








study the piccolo in terms of its in 
dividual possibilities and peculiari 
ties as distinct the 
worthy of comparable 
Beginning 


from flute, yet 
attention 
students of piccolo, in 
have 
access to good instructors. Second 
ly, too few people understand the 
intricacies of the piccolo 


particular, only infrequently 


Criteria 
for evaluating this instrument are 
much less understood the 
instance of the flute. Therefore it 
seems pertinent that the mechanics 


than in 


of the piccolo be discussed at this 
point, so that the task of choosing 


this instrument may become more 
intelligible. 
Choice of Instrument 
No one should ever be forced 
to play on a cheap or inferier in 
strument of any description. This 


is particularly true as regards the 
piccolo. A piccolo of poor quality 
is expensive even as a gift. The 
latter is moreover, a notorious of 
fender as regards intonation, for 
its thin, shrill, tinny sound is com 
parable to a cheap veneer of out 
side coating, right on top of the 
otherwise beautiful tone quality 
which the orchestra or band 

whole, might be producing at 
moment. 


asa 


the 


There is no excuse in any good 
musical organization for the exist- 
any other than the best- 
constructed piccolos. While it does 
not belong to the scope of this ar 
ticle to recommend any 


ence of 


particular 
make of instrument, it can be stated 
categorically that the best piccolos 
are manufactured in the United 


States. Moreover, the purchaser 
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does have a choice of values among 
the manufacturers. 


Silver or Wood 


Piccolos are made of sterling sil- 
ver and of wood, generally gren- 
adilla, but sometimes called Afri- 
can black wood, or cocus wood. 
One of our American manufactur- 
ers has, recently, successfully con- 
structed a piccolo of American box- 
wood. It is light yellow, in color, 
and very attractive to the eye. It 
plays well too. The wood piccolos 
made today are of the full Boehm 
system, with silver keys—no open 
holes—and are not in any way to 
be confused with the ancient open 
holed, or ringed piccolos, old sys- 
tem, a few of which are still hang- 
ing around in the pawn shops. 


The choice of wood or silver is 
a matter of individual preference. 
To the young flutist who plans to 
begin the study of the piccolo, the 
writer suggests that the student be 
permitted to examine, for a few 
weeks, good instruments of both 
varieties before a purchase is made. 
Most people soon find themselves 
playing one variety better than the 
other. The student, after this trial 
period on both instruments, should 
purchase the one which seems per- 
sonally to be more desirable in 
terms of producing satisfying re- 
sults. 


A few generalizations can be 
made on this subject. Usually the 
silver piccolo blows more easily 
than the wood; it has a more in- 
tense and more brilliant quality of 
tone. The wood piccolo is consid- 
ered by many to have a more 
rounded, but softer quality of tone. 
It requires a tighter embouchure 
and must be practiced on continu- 
ously if the player is to remain in 
concert form. The extreme high 
notes tend to require more pressure 
than does the silver piccolo. Gen- 
erally speaking, the wood piccolo 
is more tiring to the player in terms 
of a full evening. of playing. 

The writer prefers a silver pic- 
colo for symphony or band work, 
with a good instrument in reserve 
for use on particular passages. One 
such occasion is Respighi's delight- 
ful descriptive piece, ‘““The Birds’’, 
a rather gentle, soft-toned type of 
composition, lightly scored through- 
out. For the writer the wood pic- 
colo seems to convey, more effec- 





tively, the mood of this music. A 
third possibility is a wood piccolo 
constructed with a specially-made- 
all-silver-head joint. A number of 
piccolo players prefer this type of 
combination. Such an instrument 
retains the soft quality of the all- 
wood variety and, for the most 
part, it is regarded as being easier 
to play. Again, since players react 
differently on the same instrument, 
the prospective purchaser should 
experiment with all varieties so 
that the right choice will be the 
more likely. 


Construction of Two Kinds of 
Bore 


The silver piccolo is made in two 
different kinds of bore, (1) the con- 
ical, and (2) the cylindrical; and 
here we find a much - misunder- 
stood subject which has occupied 
the attention of flute makers for 
many years. Besides it has been the 
subject of much controversy. The 
superiority of the cylindrical-bore 
flute has long been recognized. 
Likewise for a long time, manufac- 
turers worked on the theory that 
this principle could be made to ap- 
ply as well to the piccolo. As re- 
gards the latter, the reverse has 
been found to be true. The super- 
iority of the conical bore for pic- 
colo is now generally conceded, so 
much so that some manufacturers 
have ceased producing the cylin- 
drical-bore instrument. Neverthe- 
less, from about 1920 to the start 
of World War II many cylindrical- 
bore piccolos were manufactured 
and some still remain in service. 

First, the tone quality of the con- 
ical bore is regarded as more like 
the flute, and somewhat superior 
to that of the cylindrical bore, 
whereas the quality of the latter is 
held to be shrill, thin, and piping 
in sound. The low register of the 
cylindrical bore sounds small and 
hollow; in fact, the instrument is 
not of much value until it reaches 
its third highest octave. The high 
octave has always been its best 
feature. It blows more easily and 
with less effort than the conical. 
It produces high C with ease. It is 
an easy instrument for the flute 
player who meets the specification 
of the previously-mentioned-unwil- 
ling type who must play the pic- 
colo. Fortunately, such a flutist can 
play the cylindrical - bore piccolo 

(continued on page 34) 
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Master of Music Degree—Chicago Musi 
cal College (1943) scholarship student of 
Rudolph Ganz. Organist at Bethany M. E. 
Church, Chicago, tor three years. Organist 
and Choir Director, Zion Lutheran Church, 
Chicago, for two years. Organist, two 
seasons, for Lutheran Oratorio Society, Chi 
cago. Organ recitals in and around Chicago 
in Minneapolis and elsewhere. Choir Direc 
tor three years of Grace Lutheran Church, 
San Antonio, Texas (Rev. J. A. Scherzer, 


505 Avenue E). Piano recitals booked by 
Clifford Menz (University of Minnesota 
Concert Bureau); Mr. Russell Bridges, 


Alkahect Bureau, Atlanta; Mr. M. C. Tur- 
ner, Dixie Bureau, Dallas; Harry Culbert- 
son, Chicago; and George Leyden College. 
R. K. O. Bldg. Radio City, N. Y. C. Many 
compositions. Under contract for anthems 
to be published shortly. Many years of 
teaching, both in schools and in private 
studio. Served as adjudicator for the Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers 1946, 1947, 
and 1948, 


In all the excellent curricula pro- 
vided in our schools of music, there 
is one intensely practical aspect of 
helpful training which is generally 
denied our students. It is universal- 
ly argued, and perhaps wisely, that 
a degree in music is the first step 
and best assurance of success in a 
music career, whether it be in the 
teaching or performing field. | 
should like to point out, however, 
that particularly in the field of per- 
formance we are concerned with a 
world market. Is it not only just, 
then, that, in fairness to our native 
talent, we should endeavor so to 
equip our students that they will be 
able to hold their own, at least, in 
the face of enormous foreign com- 
petition? 

There must be reasons for the 
fact that our entertainment field is 
largely dominated by foreign art- 
ists and that even a _ superbly 
trained American Smith or Jones 
fails, as a rule, to secure considera- 
tion of managers or interest of the 
concert-going public. 

How wholesome it would be, 
both for our graduates, as well as 
the whole musical life of the na- 
tion, if this problem could be met 
and dealt with as a part of our 
orientation courses in the freshman 
year! 


In other departments of instruc- 
tion, such problems as the world 
market, production and sales, sup- 
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ply and demand, banking methods, 
and advertising, are met openly 
and squarely, and studied. Hence, 
should it seem necessary that the 
business practices and inner work- 
ings of the music profession remain 
a secret? Especially those who are 
fitting themselves for a place in the 
world of music making are entitled 
to more practical and straightfor- 
ward information regarding the 
marketing of their wares instead 
of having to grope their way and 
finally fail or succeed by the trial 
and error method. 


Some of the very real problems 
which face every graduate whose 
interest lies in the field of perform- 
ance are: critics versus public opin- 
ion, management, advertising, con- 
cert requirements, and program- 
building. 

It must be assumed that the as- 
piring young hopeful will actually 
be equipped as concert caliber. 
This, however, is rarely the case, 
and thus we face the eternal prob- 
lem of whether we should seek to 
prepare teachers or performers, or 
make a desperate attempt success- 
fully to combine the two. 


In this situation, we, as educa- 
tors, must exercise greatest consid- 
eration in the interest of the indi- 
vidual student, with the frank real- 
ization that, while preparation for 
the teaching profession and prepa- 
ration for the concert profession 





NOT EVADE THE Issue! 


have many problems in common 
and, while we deem it necessary 
that a good teacher should be able 
to perform and a good performer 
able to teach, yet the ultimate re- 
quirements of the two professions 
are vastly different. How many of 
the well-booked artists the 
time or inclination to teach, and 
how many successful teachers have 
the time, energy, or freedom to 
concertize? True, there are exam- 
ples of amazing versatility, but an 
attempt to combine two such high- 
ly demanding careers early in life 
often creates havoc and disillusion- 
ment. 


have 


Also we like to avoid the situa- 
tion where a student who has a 
definite flair for public perform- 
ance finds himself, due to too much 
dissipation of his energies, lacking 
in the proficiency required of a 
concert performer, unhappy and, 
consequently, perhaps only moder- 
ately successful, in some teaching 
position. On the other hand, we 
desire to safeguard such a student 
from becoming too narrow in his 
development, perhaps to the point 
of steering clear of institutions en- 
tirely. 

Of course, many students are un 
decided about their future ambi- 
tions and will have to find them- 
selves, gradually, while exposed to 
the best training and practical ad- 
vice we can offer. Also, we, as 
educators, naturally hesitate to in- 
cur responsibility regarding the di- 
rection of a career the eventual 
outcome of which is dependent up- 
on a myriad of circumstances, both 
inward and outward. 

Let us assume, however, (get- 
ting back to the chief point of my 
discussion) that a student has def- 
inite ambitions as a performer and 
shows evidences of the requisite 
qualities. It is especially desirable 
that he, and also desirable that all 
other music students, be supplied 
with frank information relative to 
the practical side of his art. One 
of the interesting subjects for dis- 
cussion would be: Critics versus 
Public Opinion. The function of 
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critics often 


remains too much of 
a mystery and a vexing problem 
even for the established artist as 
well as for the novice. It should 
be pointed out that in this country 
the influence of the critics gener- 
ally outweighs public opinion, while 
abroad the opposite condition usu- 
ally obtains. Such questions as the 
background of leading critics, the 
knowledge and experience required 
to be a competent critic, the dis- 
agreement of critics and apparent 
“miscarriages of justice’ and un- 
derlying reasons, are a few of the 
aspects which should be considered. 
Sound musical reviews should be 
analyzed with a view to observing 
standards of performance, as well 
as trends in public tastes. It is safe 
to remark, with all due respect to 
past masters, that many traits 
which marked the performances of 
the so-called ‘“‘old school’ have 
now been outlawed by more genu- 
ine concepts of interpretation. 
Moreover, ignorance or disregard 
of what a discerning musical pub- 
lic wants to hear certainly entails 
great risk. 


which most 


Another score on 


music students remain pitifully ig- 
norant is the vital problem of man- 
agement. No good business resents 
investigation. If the workings and 
practices of booking bureaus would 
be analyzed and explained to all 
concerned it could only make for 
a more wholesome state of affairs, 
as regards both performer and pub- 
lic. One minor observation, of ex- 
ample, such as the fact that many 
managers actually do no bookings 
for tours but handle only local re- 
citals, or work as representatives 
of some larger concern, would 
eliminate much confusion. 

The question of advertising is 
indeed a perplexing one. We all 
know what P. T. Barnum tactics 
can accomplish, and how, similarly, 
even mediocre talent can enjoy at 
least temporary popularity through 
adroitly handled publicity. We are 
likewise aware of the danger of 
exaggerations in advertising, which, 
in the long run, do more damage 
than good. There are those who 
keep yelling at us: “Keep your 
name before the public,” and yet 
there are instances when it is wise 
to wait until a propitious moment 
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and then “shoot the works.’ Cer- 
tainly the highly-sensitized field of 
advertising deserves careful analy- 
sis and discussion. 


Lastly, a frank appraisal of requi- 
sites for performance is the best 
way of “taking the bull by the 
horns.” It is high time we broke 
down some perverted notions about 
talent, prodigies, and stars. Doting 
parents and teachers, often, fur- 
ther bitter ‘disillusionment more 
than musical growth. Let's shake 
off the shackles of sentimentality, 
temperament, social prestige, man- 
agerial maneuverings, and false en- 
couragement, and admit that even 
great talent must undergo the most 
thorough development to stand a 
chance of being marketed in the 
exceedingly - competitive field of 
legitimate performance today. And 
then, let us welcome these blossoms 
of our own fertile soil and set an 
example for the other nations whose 
products we observe and admire 
at almost every concert we attend 
as of the present. Let us prove that 
we can produce just as many and 
as great artists; moreover let us 
make it possible for them to be 
heard just as favorably as foreign 
artists; finally, let's pay our own 


equally well. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF A CHURCH CHOIR 


DR. KARL H. MOORE 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Dr. Karl H. Moore, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Ardmore, Oklahoma holds 
B. A. Degree from Baylor University; he 
holds Th. M. and Th. D. from Southwest 
ern Baptist Seminary, Ft. Worth. He has 
also served as pastor at First Baptist 
churches in both Denton. and Brownwood. 
During World War I, he served as a chap 
lain in the Army; during World War Il 
he was a chaplain in the Navy. He has 
traveled in England, Scotland, Italy, Egypt. 
Palestine, Trans-Jordoma, Cuba and Mex- 
ico as well as over the United States. He 
is a licensed flyer and makes many solo 
flights to various appointments tn connec 
tion with his work as a minister. 


Nearty all pastors are con- 
tinuously faced with the problem 
of maintaining a good choir for 
their respective churches. In con- 
sequence, there are many opinions 
relating to plans which net effect- 
ive results thereto pertaining. This 
article is written from personal ex- 
perience involving more than two 
decades, fourteen years having been 
spent in college towns. In order 
more fully to understand the work 
of the choir, the writer actually 
studied voice under a good singing 
teacher, and furthermore took sev- 
eral courses along the line of prac- 
tical church music, while in the 
seminary. 

As a result of training and of 
twenty-five years as a pastor, the 
following recommendations seem 
practicable: 

1. There should be special em- 
phasis placed on the functions of 
a church choir. My concept of the 
music of the church choir is that it 
should serve the people spiritually 
and that display be eliminated. All 
choir members should be schooled 
in the spiritual purpose of the 
church choir. 

2. Next in importance is the selec- 
tion of a capable musician to serve 
as pianist or organist. Let that be 
his or her job, and nothing more. 
A pianist or organist, who seeks 
to impose his or her ideas on the 
choir, as to musical selections and 
direction thereof can quickly nul- 
lify the work of the chorister. On 
the other hand the right kind of an 
organist can be of untold help to 
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the director through wholesome and 
dependable cooperation. It is true 
that some organists may do a good 
job of directing the choir from the 
console of the organ. In the main, 
Baptist churches prefer a Director 
apart from the accompanist. 


3. The Choir Director coming 
third on the list, in no manner, min- 
imizes the importance of this office, 
since the latter is essential for most 
churches. Yet, it is a fact that a 
church can maintain a choir with- 
out a director, just as it is possible 
for a church to function without a 
pastor. Membership comes first in 
any organization, as to importance. 
It should be understood that the 
Director is held responsible for the 
administration of the choir both as 
regards personnel and training, as 
well as in the make-up and prepa- 
ration of all the music for all of the 
services of the given church. The 
church officials should allow him 
the privilege of ordering such ma- 
terial as he finds is needed for use 
of the choir in the maintenance of 
the weekly schedule of programs. 
Provision should be made for a suit- 
able music room wherein materials 
and records may be preserved. If 
rehearsals are held otherwise than 
in the regular choir seats, a prac- 
ticable rehearsal room should be 
arranged. The chorister and pastor 
must work and plan cooperatively 
and understandingly to the end that 
the service is magnified and unified 
by their respective performances. 


4. Each member of the choir 
should be held responsible for a 
particular position relating to the 
choirs administration. If all mem- 
bers work, the choir maintains a 
spirit of unity which becomes oper- 
ative. The director can maintain 
interest by giving the personnel 
musical meat. They are all eager 
to learn. Use each one where the 
most effective service can be per- 
formed. 


5. The social nature of the per- 
sonnel must also be satisfied. The 
social aspect must be studied, plan- 








ned and administered by efficient 
leaders. The church budget should 
include a sizeable budget for this 
program. Some pastors make it a 
practice to entertain the choir at a 
luncheon, once each year, in order 
to show appreciation. If requested, 
many fine homes will also be made 
available for the entertainment of 
the choir membership. 


6. Recognition, periodically, 
should be given to the choir. Such 
recognition should follow 
performances that are particularly 
good. The pastor can find many op- 
portunities to commend the director, 
organist, and choir members. The 
church bulletin and local paper may 
be utilized to good advantage in 
this respect. People like to know 
that their efforts at rendering serv- 
ice are appreciated. If rightly done 
this will mean much in helping to 
maintain a good church choir. The 
pastor should plan with the choris- 
ter and choir for special musical 
services such as at Christmas, Eas- 
ter, Music Week, or at other ap- 
propriate occasions. In the absence 
of the pastor for a particular serv- 
ice, a ‘Song Sermon’ may be dele- 
gated to the chorister. This type of 
service is easily planned and gen- 
erates most effective results. 


always 


Readers will appreciate the fact 
that in one article it is quite impos- 
sible to cover more than a few as- 
pects of administering a church 
choir. As a conclusion the conclud- 
ing paragraph from the paper listed 
in MTNA Proceedings, 1947 by 
Dr Rowland W. Durham, Dean 


(continued on page 52) 
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HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS IN SHERMAN 


C. S. Boyes, Jr. 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas 


The organization of public 
school orchestras has taken on 
“boom” proportions in Sherman 


since Robert E. Swanson came to 
Texas last year from Minneapolis 
with the conviction that schools in 
this big state were long on brass 
bands and extremely short on orch- 
estral music. 

Mr. Swanson is a violinist of 
recognized excellence and his hob- 
by has become the making of string 
musicians out of grade school 
youngsters who ordinarily would 
be taking up the brasses with an 
2ye toward future performance with 
a high school band. As far as Swan- 
son is concerned the typical parade 
and football game band music is 
all right as far as it goes but leaves 
much to be desired in the musical 
education and future for the youth- 
ful participants. 

So Director Swanson has almost 
made over the whole school music 
approach in Sherman and, to his 
delighted surprise, not only the 
students but the school administra- 
tion and the public have enthus- 
iastically adopted the new trend. 

One year ago, at the beginning 
of the 1947 school term, Swanson 
invited grade school youngsters to 
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Robert E. Swanson 


report for orchestra organization 
if they were interested. 

“The idea caught on,” Swanson 
said, “and | was swamped with 
ambitious orchestra members from 
the fourth to the seventh grades 
in the five elementary schools. Al- 
most before I knew it I had 190 
students rehearsing for orchestra 
work, much to the amazement of 
school officials and parents. Of the 
orchestras the largest had forty- 





String Section, Sherman Public School Orchestras 


Robt. E. Swanson, 


Director 
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eight members and the smallest had 
nineteen. 

“The youngsters took to the vio- 
lin, viola and cello—even the boys 

-and the reluctance I had expect- 
ed towards taking up the strings 
was surprisingly absent.” 

By the end of the year Sherman 
had five complete grade _ school 
orchestras. More than that, all five 
of them participated in the regional 
Interscholastic League contest and 
won distinction with two first rat- 
ings and three second ratings. But 
the greatest achievement was in the 
organization of a 40- piece high 
school orchestra of more experi- 
enced members which will be a big 
feature in high school and public 
programs the coming year. 

School officials cooperated by 
buying several of the more expen- 
sive instruments including five cel- 
los. The young students and the 
parents were enthusiastic enough 
to buy most of the instruments and 
in the five bands all the instru- 
ments except the cello and bass 
violin are owned by the students. 
The beginners included the follow- 
ing: forty-eight violins, nine cellos, 
one bass violin, one French horn, 
forty trumpets, thirty-eight clari- 
nets, two flutes, five trombones, 
five saxophones, twelve drummers, 
and in addition each individual 
school orchestra has two piano 
players and four xylophone play- 
ers. 

Swanson, who thinks the violin 








and viola have been overlooked in 
most school work because instruc- 
tors are usually band directors and 
scorn the strings, was instructing 
a total of forty-eight teen-agers in 
violin during the summer. All of 
them were toiling “candidates” for 
next year’s grade - school orches- 
tras. That was more violins than 
entire instruments in the average 


high-school band. 


And the cello? ‘It's definitely 
more difficult to obtain this instru- 
ment than a violin,’ Swanson said. 
“But I was surprised to find it the 
easiest instrument to get a young 
student to play. Actually, very few 
of them knew what a cello was at 
the start. The school board was co- 
operative and bought five of them. 
I asked all piano players from the 
fifth, sixth and seventh grades to 
try out for the cello on a certain 
day, in the auditorium. The re- 
sponse almost amounted to a rush. 
This winter, in the high school 
orchestra, I'll have six very good 
cellists, and eight others on their 
way up. Of course that's many 
more players than we have cellos, 
but instruments are given to a few 
at a time, and they share the in- 
struments for practice during the 
summer. 

Five of his 
ists and one of his best, 
transferred to the viola. 

Here's how Swanson has organ- 
ized such a full public school and 


“second best’ violin- 


will be 


(continued on next page) 
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Latest Releases from the 


Volkwein Band Catalog 


Zaraida Polka — F. H. Losey 

Solo for Bb cornet (Trumpet) 

Baritone, Trombone & Eb alto 
saxophone. 


Full Band with Conductor $3.00 
Solo parts included. 
Ernestonian——Ernest A. Becker, 

Sr. 

Cornet, Baritone, Trombone & 
Alto saxophone with band. 

No triple tonguing. Melodious 
with a nice waltz movement. 

Full band with Conductor $3.00 


Solo parts included. 
Mars at Midnight—Chari: 
Lee Hill 


A Swing Classic | 
of the Famous Red Rhythm 
Valley. 
Quickstey 


Full band with Conductor $1.50 
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Chilean Tango—Alfred Longo 
One of the best of the Latin 
American Numbers. 

Full band with Conductor $3.50 


Ambassador Polka—-F. H 
Losey 

A Flashy triplk 
with variations. 
arrangea 


nguing solc 
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Solo parts for Cornet, Baritone, 


Trombone, Alto saxophone 
included in 
Full band with Conductor $3.00 


Debutante overture -Myers 
A light melodious 
the young band. 
arranged for ban 
limited instrument 
Full band with Conduc 
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or $3.00 
Stock up with these 
delightful publications. 
Your band will sound better. 
Send your order today. 


Volkwein Band Catalogs 
sent free upon request. 


Volkwein Bros. Inc. 
Music Publishers 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 












































schedule. He conducted 
classes one hour and forty - five 
minutes every 


college 


morning in each 
school, dividing his groups into be- 
ginners wind and percussion in- 
struments and beginners strings. 
After 1:00 p. m., he worked with 
theory and directed the 
Austin College band and orches- 
tra. After four months, he took the 
best qualified members, added a 
piano, and had the beginning of 
an orchestra in each of five schools. 
Each orchestra was rehearsed in 45- 
minute periods, and two half-hour 


classes 
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periods were given for individual 
or small-group instructions. ‘‘Stu- 
dents who were slow to purchase 
an instrument were permitted to 
join the classes at any time rather 
than waiting until fall—and taking 


a chance on losing interest — and 
that is one reason for summer 
classes,’ he said. 


Swanson came to the Sherman 
public schools via the University 
of Minnesota, the Minneapolis Col- 
lege of Music, the Berkshire Music 
Festival and three and one-half 
years in the army. 
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CAMPBELL WRAY 
CONDUCTS CHURCH CHOIR 
CLINIC 


A Clinic for Church Choir musi- 
cians was held in Brownwood Sep- 
tember 19-24 through the sponsor- 
ship of the Department of Music 
of Howard Payne College. J. C. 
Wray, Dean of the School of Sac- 
red Music and Mrs. Wray were 
the Clinicians. The attendance was 
very satisfying, and the Closing 
Concert was a tribute to the work 
of the Clinicians. The Clinic will 
be held annually in the future. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wray are out- 
standing musicians and their lead- 
ership has long since been recog- 
nized. Their attendance upon many 
sessions of Choir Schools such as 
the Westminister Choir College 
under Dr. Williamson has made 
them authorities in the field of 
choral music. Moreover, their 
knowledge of the Church Music 
field is just as comprehensive, jus- 
tifying the statement that they are 
“profound scholars.” 


HARLANS TOUR 
WESTERN STATES 


On the date of August 10, Dr. 
and Mrs. H. Grady Harlan and 
Billy took to the Highway in their 
Dodge and went by way of El 
Paso, Phoenix, and San Diego to 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, up to 
Vancouver. They returned through 
Yellowstone Park, Salt Lake City, 
Boulder, and Denver. They visited 
all of the important Parks, Dams, 
and other places of national interest 
both going and coming. Many col- 
leges and Music teachers were paid 
brief visits. In Salt Lake City, a 
brief business visit was made to 
Frederick Davis in the interest of 


NATS. 


At Boulder a party was arranged 
at Ward, Colorado in the summer 
camp of Dr. Roxie Grove of Bay- 
lor University, Waco. 


It was a wonderful trip. People 
should take them more often. 
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PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 


The Third Annual Pacific Music 
Camp on the campus of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific has just com- 
pleted a most successful season, 
bringing to Stockton nearly 200 
selected school musicians from 13 
western states, a staff of nationally 
noted conductors, and a schedule 
of 15 public concert events. 


During the six weeks of the 
camp, the big symphony orchestra, 
concert band, all-camp-chorus, and 
Cathedral Choir were heard in 
Sunday concerts at the Pacific 
Auditorium. 

A highlight of the annual camp 
this year was a coast-to-coast net- 
work show, aired from the campus 
and featuring selected talent from 
the ranks of the Music Camp stu- 
dents. 


Among the noted musicians who 
appeared as guest conductors dur- 
ing the six week period were Vla- 
dimir Bakaleinikoff, conductor of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony and his 
brother, Constantin, music director 
for the RKO Studios in Hollywood; 
Pattee Evenson, noted trumpeter 
with the Rochester Philharmonic 
and director of the Eastman School 
of Music Symphonic Band; Peter 
W. Dykema, beloved American 
music educator and choral leader 
of Columbia University; Leo Kopp, 
former Chicago opera conductor; 
George F. Barr, Sacramento Phil- 
harmonic conductor; Frank Man- 
cini, noted Modesto band director; 
and Frank Thorton Smith, Stock- 
ton choral leader. 

Three opera bills were sung in 
English -— “Hansel and Gretel’, 
“The Old Maid and the Thief” 
with “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“La Traviata’. John Daggett How- 
>I], from San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany, directed the productions. 

A variety evening was _ spot- 
lighted with a production of NBC's 
hit from a recent Eddie Cantor 
show, “Are You Listening, Joe?” 
Hollywood radiomen, Vic Knight 
and “Cookie” Fairchild produced 
the show with music camp person- 
nel. 

Plans are now being made for 
the fourth Annual Pacific Mvsi 
Camp to be held on the Cam; 
during the early part of next sum- 
mer. 
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RALPH BECh 


Ralph Beck, whose Fifth District 
American Legion Band with head- 
quarters in Dallas won first place 
in the state and second in the na- 
tion in the competition for 1947, 
has been doing interesting concerts 
during the summer. Three concerts 
were done in the Fair Park on 
July 25, 26 and on August 1. These 
concerts were sponsored by the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
Local 147. 

Of the series of concerts spon- 
sored by the American Federation 
of Musicians the Herald of Dallas 
states: ‘“W. J. (Billy) Harris, pres- 


ident of the Dallas musicians’ local. 


said that the current series of con 
certs under union sponsorship, was 
in the second year of the plan 
‘Under it, he said, ‘more than 
$1,700,000 will be expended to pro- 
vide music for veterans’ hospitals 
and other institutions, for programs 
designed to combat juvenile delin 
quency, for public concerts in var 
ious places, and on other projects 
The fund will have been exhausted 
by 1949 and under the Taft-Hart 


ley law will not be continued 


Soloists for the concerts held in 
Dallas are Bob Stewart, Jim Bur 
dette, and Mrs. Opal Hackler. The 
Concert for August | was more 
over dedicated to John Phillip 
Sousa. 





NEW for BAN 


Full Band, incl. Score, $6.50 
OTHER RECENT BAND ISSUES 


H. T. FITZSIMONS CO. 





ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI Overture 
Roland M 


An original work and one of the best by this well known writer 


ehlmann. 


ALL GLORY BE TO THEE—Bach-Harvey Full Band $3.00 
SKIP TO MY LOU—Fred-Full Band $2.50—Symph. Band $4.00 
SPAIXICO—Fred-Full Band $4.00—Symph. Band $6.00 

POOR WAYFARING STRANGER—Fred-Full 


Order from your dealer—Send for thematic lists. 


615 N. LASALLE ST. 


(ON TEXAS PRESCRIBED LIST 
1948-49 CLASS AA-1) 


Symph. Band incl. Score, $9.00 


Band $2.50. Symphy. Band $4.00 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 











TRANSYLVANIA MUSIC CAMP, Brevard, North Carolina. General view of camp 


showing swimming pool and administration buldings. 
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THE SEAGLE COLONY 

The influence of Trinity Univer- 
sity has been felt this summer in 
states far removed from the home 
campus, and even beyond the bor- 
ders of the United States. Just as 
classes from the foreign language 
department have been held during 
the summer in Mexico City, so 
many students from the department 
of music enrolled during July and 
August as members of the Seagle 
Colony at Schroon Lake, N. Y.., 
an adjunct school of Trinity Uni- 
versity. 

The Seagle Colony, a summer 
school for singers, was founded 
twenty-six years ago by the late 
Oscar Seagle, famous singer, teach- 
er, and associate of Jean De Reske, 
and is now under the direction of 
his son, John Seagle, Professor of 
Voice at Trinity University. The 
Colony is located in the heart of 


the 
600 acre tract which. includes a 
private lake. A central administra- 
tion building is surrounded by cot- 
tages for living quarters, studios, 
and practice shacks. There is also 
an Auditorium where repertoire 
classes, concerts, and Sunday Ves- 
pers are held. 


Adirondack Mountains on a 


An important phase of the Col- 
only is the Colony Opera Guild. 
During this past season the Guild 
produced “The Marriage of Fig- 
aro’, Mozart; Gilbert and Sulli- 
van's “The Gondoliers”; ‘““The Tel- 


ephone’, by Menotti and scenes 
from “Manon”, “Rigoletto”, ‘Mar- 
tha’, “Madame Butterfly” and 


“Romeo and Juliet’. In addition to 
public performances in the Schroon 
Lake High School Auditorium, 
most of the shows are televised at 
the General Electric Television 
Station in Schenectady. Within an- 





Piano Ensemble 


Address: 


For Further Information 


MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 


FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
Bachelor { Musi jegree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with major in Applied Music. Lessons available 
in string and wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal 


WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus.D., Director 
Gordon C. 


Singleton, Ph.D., President, Belton, Texas 








’ 


315 West 3l1st St. 





PEARL BOYCE BOWN 
Composer and Arranger 
Soon to be released “Prayer” official collect of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, in a new musical setting. Just released: “The Toy Piano” and 
“In a Rose Garden” Published by Art Pub. Society. 


Houston, Texas 





REQUIRED CHORUSES 





TEXAS INTERSCHOLASTIC LEAGUE 
1948-1949 


NO. 312 THE ASH GROVE 
Arr. by Maryott 


Mixed Chorus SATB A Cappella 
A masterful arrangement of the beautiful 


Welsh Folk Song. 


VALE OF TUONI 
Jean Sibelius 


NO. 310 


Boys Chorus TTBB A Cappella 

The most famous choral composition by the 
world’s greatest living composer. Beautiful and 
effective, yet simple music. 


FREE SAMPLE COPIES OF THESE AND OTHER CHORUSES TO 
CHORAL DIRECTORS UPON REQUEST 


R. D. ROW MUSIC COMPANY 


Boston 16, Mass. 


725 Boylston St. 








other year the Guild hopes to have 
its own rustic playhouse, The Os- 
car Seagle Memorial Theater. The 
Guild activities give students the 
unusual opportunity of combining 
the study of voice with the experi- 
ence of professional appearance in 
opera. The Guild is on the summer 
theater circuit and productions at- 
tract a large paying audience. The 
Opera Work Shop gives students 
training in designing and building 
scenery and in all problems of stag- 
ing an opera. 

More than sixty students were 
enrolled this summer, representing 
Connecticut, Vermont, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Maine, 
Idaho, New Jersey, Louisiana, Ok- 
lahoma and Texas. It is of especial 
interest to readers of the South- 
western Musician to know that the 
greatest number and those of ex- 
ceptional talent, came from Texas. 
At the risk of omitting some, we 
would name off-hand: Nancy Find- 
ley. Fort Worth; Elfego Esparza, 
San Benito; Weldon Thomas, Rob- 
ert Carver, John Scroggins, and 
Kenneth Alpert, San Antonio; Con- 
stance Owsley, Marion Crume, 
Rose Wiley and Dorothy Beall, 
Dallas; Alec Dantre, Corpus Chris- 
ti, and John Howard Burke, Hous- 
ton. 

The teaching staff includes be- 
sides John Seagle: Wyllis Water- 
man, theory, sight-singing and 
voice; Louise Kersh Gillespie, voice 
and choral music; Sam Selman, 
voice and coaching; Elizabeth Estle 
Rucker, coaching; Nathan Price, 
repertoire and music appreciation; 
Robert Bird, Director of Opera 
Work Shop; Helen Peters Seagle 
and Richard Gillespie, Assistants 
to Director of Opera Work Shop; 
Nell DeWees Seagle, Foreign Lan- 
guages and diction; Myra Bigger- 
staff, scene designing. 

The work that has been done in 
the past at the Seagle Colony and 
the tradition of fine singing will be 
carried on not only at the Colony 
(where credit is granted through 
Trinity University) but in the mu- 
sic department at the University. 
In the coming season, a new course 
in Opera Work Shop will be insti- 
tuted and students will be given 
thorough training in all phases of 
the attendant problems of opera 
production. 
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RANDOM THOUGHTS UN 
A CAPPELLA SINGING 


DR. ROBERT M. TAYLOR 


Head of Dept. of Music 
Fort Hays State College, Fort Hays, Kansas 


Robert M. laylor is 
and has attended American Conservatory. 
University of lowa, Earlham College, 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory, and Indiana 
University. His teaching career started in 
1935, and has included colleges in lowa, 
Illinois, North Dakota, and Kansas. Since 
recewwing his Ph.D. from the University 
of Iowa in 1945, he has been serving as 
head of the music department at Fort Hays 
Kansas State College in Hays, Kansas. The 
larger part of Mr. Taylor's training and 
experience has been in the field of voice 
and choral work. He ts a lyric tenor, and 
has done a considerable amount of recital 
and oratorio work. In addition, he ts gain 
ing recognition as a composer and conduc 
tor of choral festivals. 


a native Hoosier 


R gcarp.ess of the actual 
musical background of the students 
which make up an a cappella choir, 
the conductor will always wish that 
it were more extensive. This is a 
most natural desire which springs 
from the idealism of the conductor 
and his very understandable ambi- 
tion to have his choir make con- 
tinuously - greater strides towards 
perfection. However, the clever use 
of aural and visual imagination, or 
picturization, can be used as a sur- 
prisingly - effective substitute for 
formal training and technique on 
the part of singers. The human 
being is fortunately endowed with 
a truly-remarkable ability in the 
fact that when he is in possession 
of a definite concept which springs 
either from sense perception or im- 
agination, he can automatically 
produce a coordination of his 
speech facilities in such a way as 
to produce a wide variety of sounds. 
So it follows that in helping the 
choir to understand the director's 
wishes in the matter of interpreta- 
tion and tone color, such words as 


“broad”, “brutal”, “wheedling”, 
“pompous, “tinny”, “halting”, 
“sassy, and ‘brittle’ are usually 


quite effective. These may remind 
the reader of Percy Grainger’s 
quaint expression markings. 

It is surprising at times how ef- 
fectively certain passages can be 
produced, if the director gives the 
order such as: (1) “Smooth like 
cold molasses flowing’; or (2) 
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“Accented and brassy like trumpets 
and trombones’. In the case of this 
latter suggestion, it is interesting 
to note how many times relatively- 
untrained singers will instantly in- 
corporate an effective amount of 
overtones into their choral singing. 
The writer has found that this 
method of achieving a particular 
effect, namely, the imparting of the 
concept as a whole, is more effec- 
tive than trying to give detailed in- 
structions in vocal technique. In the 
first place, it is more quickly 
grasped, and in the second place, 
the practice of giving out such 
blanket orders as “dropping the 
jaw or ‘opening the throat’ to the 


choir as a whole may be needed in 


the case of certain members, but 
may actually be the wrong advice 
for others. 


There have been some wide mis- 
conceptions in regard to blending 
in choral singing which have been 
advocated in the not-too-distant 
past. Many directors have felt that 
a true blend was not obtained until 
the voices, particularly the so- 
pranos, lost their true color char- 
acteristics, and the choral tone as 
a whole became a rather dark- 
sodden mass of sound. Happily, 
this trend is vanishing, and direc- 
tors are now allowing the sections 
of the choir to retain their individ- 
ual personalities by letting them 
produce their true tones side by 
side, as a rainbow keeps its indi- 
vidual colors separated instead of 
being washed together in a neutral 
grey. This misconception probably 
arose from an attempt on the part 
of choir directors to find a blend 
which would meet the standards as 
conceived by the judges who 
served in the various competition 
festivals. Many choirs which other- 
wise do fine work are, due to this 
mistaken concept of blending, to- 
tally unable to produce a vibrant 
ringing tone when the occasion de- 
mands. Part of this difficulty may 
also be attributable to the individ- 
ual choir member's concept of blend 








and tone color. The conscientious 
singer will be on the alert to pro- 
duce tones which match the choral 
tone. The inherent this 
effort is the fact group 
tone will be, by 
numbers, much heavier or darker 
in character than the individual's 
personal tone, and when he en- 
deavors to fulfill his obligation as 
an intelligent choir member, he is 
unfortunately making his _ tone 
slightly darker than it should nor- 
mally be. The consequent result is 
that the vitality and brilliance is 
always a bit below par. This poses 
somewhat of a namely 
should each singer refuse to blend 
his tone with the group tone, the 
result would be nevertheless a 
homegenuous choral tone, but on 
a different color level. This is as- 
suming of course that each singer 
would allow his natural brilliance 
of tone to have full sway. Unfor- 
tunately, most choral singers feel 
that they are doing their best work 
when they subdue the overtones of 
the voice. This procedure will pro- 
duce a choral tone generally lack- 
ing in vibrancy and individuality 


The elimination of overtones 
from the whole picture will have 
other rather unfavorable results, in 
that without them, the individual 
singer will not only tend to sing 
less correctly and with less coor- 
dination, but also additionally will 
produce the required volume with 
less ease. The well-known fact 
that the ear is infinitely more sen- 
sitive to higher pitches than to 
lower pitches has a very practical 


fallacy of 
that the 


virtue of sheer 


paradox: 


(continued on page 42) 








HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 
BECOMES AMERICAN 


SHRINE 
With Manning Hawthorne of 
West Torrington, Conn., oldest 


living great grandson of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne to bear the Hawthorne 
name, as one of the speakers, and 
with Mrs. Royden J. Keith of Chi- 
cago, president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, as guest 
of honor, the Federation, on July 
24, dedicated the “Little Red 
House’ at Tanglewood, where 
Hawthorne wrote “The House of 
Seven Gables,” as a permanent lit- 
erary shrine to one of the greatest 
of American novelists. Also the 
building, erected on the site of the 
house where Hawthorne lived and 
wrote this famous novel and “The 
Wonder Book,” on that date, be- 
came a permanent adjunct to the 
Berkshire Music Center, housing 
practice studios for the Opera and 
Chamber Music Departments of the 
famous summer school. In one of 
these studios Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and moving 
spirit of the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter, will conduct his classes. 

Completion of this building, a 
project which was started in 1941, 
rebounds to the credit of Mrs. Guy 
Patterson Gannett, immediate past 
‘president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, who started 
it in the very early days of her ad- 
ministration. Shortage of building 
materials during the war and the 
impossibility of securing a federal 
building permit delayed the con- 
struction until midsummer of 1947. 
By that time Mrs. Gannett had re- 
linquished the gavel to Mrs. Roy- 
den J. Keith, but the latter imme- 
diately appointed Mrs. Gannett 
chairman in charge of the “Little 
Red House” project, and, under her 
intimate supervision, the building 
has been completed. 

Erected on the foundations of the 
former Hawthorne home, which 
was occupied by the novelist and 
his family in 1850 and 1851, the 
house is, in so far as the exterior 
is concerned, an exact replica of 
the ‘Little Red House” when the 
Hawthornes lived there. Within it 
houses the two practice studios 
seating 35 each, a powder room and 
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men's room, a fully-equipped kitch- 
enette and a lobby and reception 
room, in the latter of which the Vic- 
torian motif has been very success- 
fully carried out. Also the old pump 
from which the Hawthorne family 
drew its drinking water has been 
re-installed, and later the garden 
as it existed in Hawthorne's day 
will be replanted. 

Exercises of appropriate dignity 
marked the dedication of the “Lit- 
tle Red House.’ The actual cere- 
monies were scheduled for Satur- 
day afternoon, July 24, at 2:00 p. 
m., but there was an all-day meet- 
ing of the New England District 
of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs on Friday, July 23. Mrs. 
Russell Taylor Hatch of Melrose 
arranged the program, which in- 
cluded a meeting and forum at the 
“Little Red House” at 10:30 a. m., 
a luncheon at the Hotel Curtis, 
Lenox, at which Robert Shaw, di- 
rector of the Collegiate Chorale 
and member of the Berkshire Music 
Center faculty, appeared as the 
speaker, and David Laurent, bari- 
tone, of Providence, winner of the 
first of the Anne M. Gannett 
scholarships given by the Federa- 
tion to veterans, was the soloist, 
and a Youth Session was held dur- 
ing the afternoon. At the latter, Gay 
Tapley of Portland, Maine, recent- 
ly returned from the Second Inter- 
national Congress of the Jeunesses 
Musicales in Luxembourg, which 
she attended as a delegate from the 
Student Division of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, was 
the speaker. 


On the evening of the 23rd, Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky conducted a 
concert given by the Advanced Stu- 
dent Orchestra and dedicated to 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, and for this Adele Addison 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, so- 
prano, who was the 1947 New Eng- 
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land District winner of the Paul 
Lavalle Scholarship of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, was 
the soloist. 


On Saturday morning at 10:00 
Federation guests from many states 
attended the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter Choral Rehearsal. At 12:30 
noon a picnic luncheon was served 
on the Tanglewood grounds. The 
dedication ceremonies took place 
during afternoon. These opened 
with greetings from Mrs. Royden 
J. Keith, National President, who 
was one of many National Federa- 
tion officers in attendance. Mrs. 
Gannett then made the formal pres- 
entation to the Berkshire Music 
Center, with Dr. Koussevitzky ac- 
cepting, and addresses by Manning 
Hawthorne and Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow Dana, who is collabo- 
rating with him in a book on Haw- 
thorne, followed. 

Federation students who have 
been at Tanglewood were featured 
in the remaining events. LuCretia 
Ferre of Salt Lake City, soprano, 
winner of the 1948 Opera Scholar- 
ship presented to the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs by the New- 
port Music Club, Robert Allen, 
‘cellist, winner of the scholarship 
for strings presented to the Rhode 
Island Federation by the same 
club, Martha Butler, contralto, win- 
ner of the Newport Music Club's 
own scholarship, and Joan Brain- 
erd, lyric soprano and 1947 Young 
Artist winner were soloists in cham- 
ber music concerts. Paula Lench- 
ner, dramatic soprano, who had an 
important role in the Center's pro- 
duction of “Idomeneo” last year, 
was heard in recital at Sedgwick 
Hall, the Lenox Library, under 
Federation auspices. She is the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs’ 
1945 voice winner and is now a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

On Sunday afternoon, July 25, 
the group attended the Bach-Mo- 
zart Festival. 


Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky was 
chairman of a group of Berkshire 
celebrities who attended the fes- 
tivities. The National “Little Red 
House” Committee includes Miss 
Ruth M. Ferry of New Haven, 
Mrs. Russell Taylor Hatch of Mel- 
rose and Mrs. Ada Holding Miller 
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THE CIVIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTHA: 
A COMMUNITY PROJECT 


Graduate of Texas Christian University, 
B. A., 1944; M. M., 1948. Graduate ma 
jor: Music Literature, Member Alpha Chi 
National Honorary Scholarship Fraternity, 
Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonta, Reserve Officer 
of U. §. Navy; Assistant Business Manager 
Fort Worth Civic Opera Assn., 1946; 
Principal Violist Fort Worth Civic Opera 
Assn., 1946-1947 season; Member Rotary 
International. Present position: Associate 
Professor of Music Literature and History 
and Conductor Symphony Orchestra, Sul 
Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, T exas. 
Concert instrument Viola. 


N EVER before in the history of 
the United States have citizens 
supported as many symphony orch- 
estras as are supported today. 
Texas can be proud of such out- 
standing organizations as the Dal- 
las, Houston, and San Antonio sym- 
phony orchestras. These three rank 
high in national prominence. Need- 
less to say, these three groups don't 
compensate for the many Texas 
cities of over ten thousand popula- 
tion that lack orchestras. A large 
percentage of Texas cities whose 
populations range between ten 
thousand and one hundred thou- 
sand could very easily support com- 
munity symphonies from a financial 
standpoint. Perhaps these various 
places would like to have an orch- 
estra but have been stymied one 
way or the other in organizing a 
group. It is hoped that this article 
will assist those cities desiring to 
establish a culturally and financial- 
ly-sound symphony orchestra. 


The purpose of any amateur civic 
symphony orchestra should always 
be concerned with the musical en- 
joyment of the participants. Money- 
making is not the basis of any last- 
ing civic organization. The cul- 
tural influence that the group ex- 
erts is tremendous. Through con- 
certs and radio programs the whole 
surrounding area may be exposed 
to the best in music. As an educa- 
tional agency nothing can supplant 
actual listening experiences provid- 
ed by the orchestra in the school 
music education program. School 
superintendents will be very sym- 
pathetic in underwriting concerts 
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WILLIAM PRESTON STEDMAN 


Associate Professor of Music, 


of this nature. 


The financial structure of the 
symphony will be very simple at 
the outset. Only when the group 
gathers up steam will the full-time 
management of a competent man 
be needed. An initial working fund 
of around twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars will be needed for music and 
equipment. Part of this money will 
be used as the conductor's salary 
if a professional is to be secured. 
From the group of interested citi- 
zens that have encouraged the foun- 
dation of a symphony a board of 
trustees must either be appointed 
or elected. The president of the 
board must be a competent and 
successful business man who can 
insure the eventual support of the 
orchestra through his influence in 
the town's business interests. A 
business manager should be ap- 
pointed or elected to handle all 
funds. As the symphony grows in 
stature so must the financial struc- 
ture. Eventually, membership, con- 
cert, and advertising committees 
will be added, not to mention the 
solicited ‘friends’ and ‘‘sponsors” 
of the orchestra. 


In organizing the orchestra 
proper, the conductor's podium will 
be the hardest position to fill. The 
best answer is to hire one. By offer- 
ing an annual salary of five thou- 


State College, Alpine, Texas 


sand dollars the group will be sur 
prised at the number of competent 
applicants, especially young con- 
ductors. A professional man will 
devote his time more conscientious- 
ly, will be a better musician, and 
will be the natural leader the young 
group needs. Out of necessity the 
conductor should be the best musi- 
cian in the orchestra. Why not 
buy one and be sure? If the finan- 
cial backing will not support the 
paid conductor the next best cate- 
gory will be the experienced sym- 
phony players in the city. Violin 
teachers and violinists are the best 
bet with symphony wind players 
a close second. 

The librarian’s shoes can be eas 
ily filled by carefully combing the 
ranks of teachers in the group. It 
will be surprising how someone will 
always volunteer for the position 
Civic pride is infectious 
musicians. 


even in 


Professional players could help 
the orchestra's progress immeas 
ably. It would be impossible in most 
cases to engage full-time players 
in any number, and those engaged 
on part-time basis would constantly 
plague the orchestra with conflict 
ing engagements. The ranks of the 
amateurs should provide rick tal 
ent, especially among student vio- 
linists and band students. A selec- 
tive procedure may have to be em- 
ployed in choosing the wind sec 
tions, but in general, as 
string players as are desirous 
should be allowed to join. A weak 
violin or two causes little harm and 
in several years the so-called weak 
players will become the backbone 
of the string sections. Every effort 
must be made to 
available talent. 


many 


out all 
Business people. 
housewives, professional men, re- 
tired musicians, teachers, and all 
other avocational musicians must 
be encouraged to participate. Out- 
side talent from surrounding com- 
munities should be avoided unless 
absolutely necessary. 


smoke 
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jubilant music for the Joyous Season... 


lovely Christmas music which portrays 
the happy spirit of the Holidays. 
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NEW Selected Choral Collection NEW 
Seventeen beautiful SA Choruses in one col- 
lection. Each well arranged with an interest 
ing and melodic alto part. Ideal for school 
er adult purposes. For large or small en- 


sembles. Seeing is believing. . . . Order 
your copy TODAY... only $1.00. 


The Raymond A. Hoffman Company 
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SOUTHWESTEAN REGION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
TEACHERS OF SINGING CONVENTION 
November 5 
Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth, Texas 


Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Governor 
of the Southwestern Region, has 
arranged with Hotel Texas, Ft. 
Worth, Texas for a full convention 
Friday and Friday evening of No- 
vember 5. Every member of NATS 
in the states of Arkansas, Colorado, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Utah are cordially re- 
quested to note this date, to write 
Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth for a res- 
ervation, and to make a definite 
plan for being in attendance. NATS 


Morning 


members are invited to bring other 
Voice Teachers to the Convention. 


President Richard De Young has 
been invited to be present; Mrs. 
Huls has promised to be present. 
A program that will hold the in- 
terest of members and guests from 
beginning to end has been planned. 


The details of Program to be 
administered are listed below. The 
personnel will be listed on printed 
program. 


Session 


9:00- 9:15 Registration of Members 


9:15- 9:30 Welcome Address 


9:30-10:00 Responses from a representative of each of the seven states. 

10:00-10:45 Address—Teaching Diction to Students of Singing, One 
group of songs by Speaker. 

10:45-11:30 Address: Scientific Experimentation in Singing. 


11:30-12:00 Recital 


Afternoon Session 


Mrs. Helen Steen Huls and President Richard 


12:00- 1:45 Luncheon: 

DeYoung to be Honor Guests 
1:00- 1:20 Address 
1:20- 1:45 Special Music 


1:45- 2:00 Intermission 

2:00- 3:30 Vocal Forum 
3:30- 4:00 Recital 

4:00- 4:30 A Cappella Choir 


Evening Session 
6:15- 7:00 Dinner: Mrs. Huls and President DeYoung Guests 


7:00- 7:45 Students’ 
8:00- 9:00 Concert 


Recital 


All the Voice Teachers in the above-named states are invited 
to attend. 





hILPATRICh TO WRITE 
NEW SYMPHONIC 
OVERTURE 

Jack Frederick Kilpatrick, As- 


sistant Professor of Composition 
and Theory of the S. M. U. School 
of Music, Dallas, Texas, has been 
commissioned by Dr. Fabian Se- 
vitzky and the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony to compose a new symphonic 
overture for the coming season. 
Under the terms of the Commission 
the Kilpatrick composition is to be 
performed exclusively by the In- 
dianapolis Symphony for a period 
of one year, after which it is to be 
made available to other major or- 


ganizations. The original score is 
to remain the perpetual property of 
the Indianapolis Symphony Society. 

Another orchestral composition 
of Kilpatrick's, ““An American In- 
dian Serenade,’ Op. 21, was re- 
cently adjudged one of the win- 
ning entries at the National Com- 
posers Forum at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Kilpat- 
rick's compositions have been per- 
formed by many of the major r- 
ganizations, including the Albany, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Detroit, San 
Francisco and National Sympho- 
nies. 

Mr. Kilpatrick came to the S. 
M. U. School of Music in the Fall 


(continued on page 52) 
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Euell Porter, Professor of Voice and 
Choral Music, Hardin-Stmmons Univer 
sity, Abilene, Texas its a graduate of the 


above named institution. He also holds the 


M. A. Degree from the University of 
Texas where he has to his credit quite q 
list of graduate semester hours toward the 


Ph. D. Degree. Mr. Porter taught music and 


directed the school choirs in the High 
Schools of Hearne, and Bryan prior to his 
post in the Sam Houston State Teachers 
College as Associate Professor of Music, 
a position he held for five years. Mr. Por 
ter is’ also President of the Texas Must 
Educators Association for the Convention 
year 1948-49, 


Many suryeys have been made 
on the age-old subject of “Breath 
Control,’ and just as many verdicts 
have been reached as to the proper 
thing to do or say while teaching 
this principle. However, the sub- 
ject has become such a “taboo” 
that now about the only answer 
we can get on such a survey is 
“just breathe naturally.’ This state- 
ment means very little to the aver- 
age teacher of a high school chorus 
and even less to the beginning sing- 
er. We gain about the same results 
by telling students to breathe nat- 
urally as we do when we tell them 
to sing naturally or in their natural 
voice. Their breathing is natural, 
but it must be controlled, and we 
want natural tone production; yet 
we also want enough color in the 
voice to make it pleasing to the ear. 

Most beginners, and in fact many 
who have sung for years profes- 
sionally, do not understand the art 
of using, consciously and correctly, 
the diaphragm, vocal cords, and 
the resonators alone. If it is diffi- 
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BREATH CUNTROL 
FOUR SINGERS 


EUELL PORTER 


Professor of Voice, Conductor A Cappella Choir 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 


cult to understand how these organs 
work, compare the diagphragm to 
an up-turned saucer, made of elas- 
tic tissue, connected to the lower 
ribs. The bottom of the lungs rests 
on this tissue, and as the lungs fill 
with air the elastic tissue is forced 
downward until it is perfectly level 
or even might form the saucer in the 
regular position. This breath action 
causes the ribs to expand to each 
side and in the back. The dia- 
phragmatic muscles expand for- 
ward. Thus, as one breathes, three 
parts of the body are affected: the 
side ribs, the back ribs, and dia- 
phragm. The side ribs expand out- 
wardly, the back ribs backward, 
and the diaphragm to the front. 

I have three simple exercises 
which I give my students in their 
lesson on breath control. First, | 
compare the diaphragm, vocal 
cords, and resonators to the nozzle 
of a hose capable of focusing and 
diffusing a stream. Imagine the 
water being turned on as you 
breathe while you try to keep equal 
balance of pressure and resistance. 
Thus, the breath and tone flow, as 
does the water. Second, ask the 
student to sit on the edge of a 
chair, one foot just a little in front 
of the other, with arms crossed and 
holding to opposite elbows. Ask 
him to place his arms on the knees 
and lean forward as far as possible. 
As he inhales and exhales, he will 
feel the expansion of the muscles 
in his lower short ribs and in his 
diaphragm. Thus, he is breathing 
naturally, but with a deep natural 
breathing which he will need in 
choir singing. Tell him that this is 
the way you want him to breathe 
as he sings; then give him a def- 
inite pitch and vowel and let him 
sing. The third is even more sim- 
ple. If the student is still having 
trouble with his diaphragmatic 
work (most of them breathe ex- 
actly backward), tell him to lie flat 
of his back on the floor and exhale 
and inhale deeply. All during this 
time he watches closely his own 


diaphragm action. He will see that 
it expands as he inhales, and de- 
flates when he exhales. Thus, all 
the breath is used in making the 
tone, rather than being divided 
part used for tone and the rest re 
tained for support. During all these 
exercises, the student must remem- 
ber to hold his ribs up and away 
from his abdomen. Thus, the ten- 
dency toward 
moved. 


heavy tones is re- 
In order to spread or diffuse the 
breath equally, the instructor might 
use a difinite count like 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
while the student inhales; then, have 
him hold the breath while you count 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and then, exhale while 
you count the same. Also, you can 
give him practice the 
same vowel while you count 1-25 
After you have taught your stu 
dents how to breathe, then teach 
them how to use their bodies to the 
best advantage good 
standing posture by getting the stu- 
dents to lift their chests, and push 
their shoulders and hips back. You 
as the them 
this. Swing your arms back slowly 
pressing down at the palms until 
your chest is up in a 
Do not let chest 
drop as you lower the arms to your 
side. Keep this “singing position 
sitting or standing. The chest must 
remain up as you exhale 
to maintain this will 
necessarily feel a sinking of the ab- 
domen which is the correct sensa- 
tion. Max Krone says: “Expand to 
breathe, do not breathe to expand 
Most beginners and some profes- 


Singing on 


Assume a 


director, must show 


comfortable 


position. your 


In order 


position, you 


sional singers use too much breath 
at the beginning of the phrase to 
produce good tone all the way 
through. A good way to remedy 
this practice is to inhale the normal 
breath, using only the muscles de- 
scribed above, without moving the 
shoulders up or and then 
holding the breath momentarily un- 


down 


til it can be evenly distributed 
You may ask, how will you know 
(continued on page 4!) 














ARKANSAS STATE MUSIC TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 





MRS. C. J. GIROIR 
President of the Arkansas State Music 
Teachers Association 


The Arkansas State Music 
Teachers and affiliated Music As- 
sociations will meet in Little Rock 
for the Annual Convention, No- 
vember 10-12. The Sessions will be 
held in the Robinson Auditorium, 
and at the Hotel Lafayette, gen- 
eral headquarters. 

The world-renowned pianist and 
artist teacher, Leo Podolsky. will 
be guest Artist both in a Recital 
and for a Piano Clinic. Dr. H. 
Harlan, Editor of South- 
western Musician, has been invited 
as a quest of the Association in be- 
half of the magazine, and in the 
interest of the State Chapter of the 
National Association of Teachers 
of Singing of which Dr. Harlan is 
Governor for the Southwestern Re- 
gion. 


Grady 





Miss Odessa Holt 
2nd Vice President 





Kenneth R. Osborne 
Program Chairman 


PROGRAM 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
ARKANSAS STATE MUSIC TEACHERS CONVENTION 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, LITTLE ROCK 
NOVEMBER 10-12 


Mrs. C. J. Giroir, President 
Dean Kenneth R. Osborne, Program Chairman 


Program 
Wednesday Afternoon and Evening 
Piano Master Class Conducted by Leo Podolsky 
Piano Recital Played by Leo Podolsky 


3:00- 
§:30- 


5:00 


Thursday Morning 
9:00-12:00 Organizational Meeting of All Music Associations of the 
state. During this period, Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Governor 
of the Southwestern Region, (in which Arkansas is in- 
cluded), of The National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing, will meet with all the Voice Teachers of the State to 
organize the Arkansas Chapter. 


Thursday Afternoon 


12:00- 2:00 Luncheon for membership of all Music Groups, R. B. Wat- 
son, Chairman 

2:30- 3:00 Voice Session, Miss Katherin Gaw, Hendrix College, 
Chairman 

3:00- 5:00 Piano Session, Paul Shultz, Arkansas Polytechnic, Chairman 


5:15- 6:30 Church Choir and Choral Session, John Summers, Organist 
and Chorister, First Methodist Church, Director 


Friday Morning 
Public School Music Session, Mrs. Wilson Henry, Blythe- 
ville, Chairman 


11:00-12:00 Theory Session, Bruce Benward, University of Arkansas, 
Chairman 


9:00-11:00 


Other members of the State Committee are: Ruth Klepper Settle, Little 
Rock; Milton Trusler, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway; Miss 
Mae Whipple, Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia; Ashley 
Coffman, Hendrix College, Conway; Neil Zumwalt, College of Ozarks, 
Clarksville; Miss Evelyn Bullock Bowden, Ouachita College, Arkedel- 
phia; Miss Blanche Kelley, Mulberry; and R. B. Watson, President of the 


Bandmaster’s Association. 





Mae Whipple 


Parliamentarian 


Miss Evelyn Bullock Bowden 
Ist Vice President 
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NEW STAFF MEMBERS 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
UNIVERSITY OF OHLAHOMA 


The School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma is happy to 
announce the addition of six new 
faculty members to its staff for the 
coming year. 


Dr. Jacob Maurice Coopersmith 
will enter upon his new duties Sep- 
tember 1, 1948, as Professor of 
Music. Dr. Coopersmith is a musi- 
cologist and music librarian of na- 
tional prominence. He holds the 
Ph.D. from Harvard University. 
He has been director of the music 
library and copyright divisions of 
the Don Lee Broadcasting System, 
Los Angeles, (1934-35) and direc- 
tor of the music library, transcrip- 
tion library and copyright division, 
Radio Station WOR _ (Mutual 
Broadcasting System), 1935-46. He 
has been prominent in the activi- 
ties of the Music Library Associa- 
tion and the American Musicologi- 
cal Society. He has a long list of 
distinguished and scholarly publi- 
cations. Dr. Coopersmith’s special 
field of research lies in connection 
with the life and work of Georg 
Friedrich Handel. He is an author- 
ity of international standing in this 
connection. He prepared the revised 
and corrected edition of Handel's 
“Messiah” which was recently pub- 
lished, and which represents the 
authentic version of this great mas- 
terpiece. Dr. Coopersmith’s first 


duty at the University of Oklahoma 
will be the reorganization of the 
music library and the development 
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of plans for its future improvement 
and expansion. He will then give his 
time to instruction, primarily at the 
graduate level. 


Other additions include two new 
members of the piano faculty: Mr. 
Edward H. Easley, as Assistant 
Professor of Music, and Mr. E. 
Keith Wallingford, as Instructor in 
Piano. Mr. Easley is a graduate of 
the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y., and received the 
M. Mus. from the Eastman School 
in 1948. He has been teaching for 
two years in the preparatory de- 
partment there. Mr. Wallingford is 
a graduate of Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. He received the 
M. S. from the Juilliard School of 
Music, New York, in 1948. He was 
a student of Josef Raieff at the Juil- 
liard School. 

Additions to the theory faculty 
are Mr. Robert Jaques, Assistant 
Professor of Music, and Mr. Jasper 
T. Matthews, Instructor in Theory 
of Music. Mr. Jaques is a graduate 
of Trinity College, Toronto, and 
holds the M. A. from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and the M. S. M. 
from Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. He has also studied at 
the Ecole Normale de Musique, 
Paris. He has taught at Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, and at North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. Mr. Jaques 
is a composer and theorist of dis- 
tinction. He will at present be oc- 
cupied in teaching counterpoint and 
harmony. Mr. Matthews obtained 
the M.A. from Columbia University 
in 1942. Since the conclusion of 
his army service in 1946, he has 


Guest Artist and Speaker Arkansas 
State Music Teachers Association Con- 
vention, Nov. 10-12, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


LEO PODOLSKY, (left) will con- 
duct a Master Class in piano October 
10, and play a recital on the evening 
of the same day. 


DR. H. GRADY HARLAN, (right) 
will organize the state chapter of The 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, and be a guest of the Asso- 
ciation representing the Southwestern 
Musician. 





been working toward the Ph.D. at 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Matthews has attracted 
attention as a composer of promise. 

The new member of the music 
education faculty will be Mr. Rich- 
ard Brightwell, as Assistant Profes- 
sor of Music Education. Mr. Bright- 
well is a graduate of Ohio State 
University and received the M.A. 
from Ohio State in 1947. For the 
past two years he has been first 
trombonist with the Columbus Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. While sta 
tioned in Manila during the recent 
war, Mr. Brightwell conducted a 
Navy Band. 


NEW CONCERTO 


PERFORMED 
The CONCERTO No. | of E 
Robert Schmitz received its pre- 


miere over the air Saturday, Sept 
11, on the National Broadcasting 
Company's Symphony Hour 

The coast - to - broadcast 
originated from New York with the 
the Hans 
Lange conducting the orchestra. A 
second broadcast of the work 
follow on Oct. 31 
short-waved to 


coast 


composer at piano and 
will 
WM hen if will be 
France the 
International Service of the Cana 
dian Broadcasting Company 

The 


known to 


over 


celebrated pianist 1S well 


musicians and music 
lovers, having appeared in numer 
ous solo recitals and as guest artist 
with leading orchestras both in this 


country and abroad 


Particularly noted for his master 


{continued ol page 1) 














HARDIN COLLEGE CUNCERT ARTISTS 


HARDIN MUSIC FACULTY FAMOUS IN CONCERT FIELD 











In the September issue of The Southwestern Musician, axiomatic 
statements were made to the effect that Americans should study in 
America and that Texans should study in Texas. Following this thought 
to its logical conclusion we may add that, under ordinary conditions, a 
student who is working on his first music degree would do well to re- 
main in the particular section of the state where he lives, with the stipu- 
lation that he find it possible to study with teachers who are also artists. 
Hence, we may consider that, broadly speaking, West Texans can best 
do their early college work in West Texas, North Texans in North 
Texas and so on. Later study is another story which may take the more 
advanced student of music to the great centers of musical training in 
America and Europe. But learning to walk in familiar territory, intel- 
lectually and musically, will lead to a healthier ability to fly than could 


be achieved by too sudden a plunge into the rarefied atmosphere of 
Parnassus. 











Mrs. O. J. Didzun, Chairman, 
Division of Music, Hardin College, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


LET TEXANS BE LOYAL TO 
ARTIST-TEACHERS IN 
TEXAS 


The artist-teacher who chooses 
to teach in frontier territory, mu- 
sically and culturally, has a heavy 
responsibility. Not only a student's 
technic but his general grasp of 
things musical and artistic, his con- 
cept of interpretations, his 
and vision, his taste 


ideals 
all these must 
develop and, with these, a gradual 
finding of himself in musical expres- 
which will in turn build self 
confidence. This healthy growth of 
a well-rounded musician in his nat- 
ural environment is best stimulated 
by teachers who not only teach 
but also perform and create. To 


s10n 





Llewellyn Roberts 
baritone 








Joza Lou Bullington 
piano and organ 


touch and inspire the lives of im- 
mature or embryonic musicians, let 
the great teacher, like Mohamet, 
go to the mountain (or, in Texas, 
to the wide, open spaces) rather 
than reverse the order. Many have 





Ivy Eddlemon 


piano 


baritone 





Thomas C. Hardie 


deliberately chosen to be pioneers, 
seeking to bring to those sections 
of the country which are in artistic 
need, great thoughts worthily ex- 
pressed through music on the stage 
in the studio. Let us prove the 
depth of our appreciation and our 
support of their cause by using them 
both in concert work and in teach- 
ing. 

The music faculty of Hardin Col- 
lege is composed almost entirely of 
this rare type of musical altruist, 
with fame well earned in multiple 
fields of service. Music clubs, high 
school and college organizations or 
individuals are invited to write to 
the Hardin College Division of Mu- 
sic, Wichita Falls, to obtain de- 
tailed information for concert pre- 
sentations. An even more lasting as- 
sociation with these great artists 
may be had by students through 
scholarships arranged by philan- 





Nita Akin, Mus. D. 
organ 
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thropists of Wichita Falls. 
Llewellyn Roberts won laurels at 
an early age in competitive singing 


in the Eisteddfod of his native 
Wales. In America he pursued his 
musical education in Bethlehem 
Conservatory of Music and later 
with Horatio Connell in Philadel- 
phia and with Louis Graveure 
and Enrico Rosati (only teacher 
of Gigli) in New York. At Guil- 


mant University he took special 


courses in conducting. Possessor 
of a fine baritone voice, he has 
appeared in concert, oratorio, 


operetta and opera in Philadelphia 
and New York, receiving favor- 
able criticism for his vocal and 
histrionic ability. Before coming 
to the Southwest Mr. Roberts 
was engaged in teaching and con- 
ducting in New York City. He 
was founder and conductor of the 
famous Welsh Women’s chorus in 
New York. Before joining the fac- 
ulty of Hardin College he was head 
of the choral department and pro- 
fessor of voice at Hockaday Col- 
lege, Dallas. In addition to mem- 
bership in the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing and the 
New York Singing Teachers As- 
sociation of which he was vice- 
president, he has the distinction of 
being a member of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
He has returned from New York 
after a summer devoted to the con- 
ducting of master classes to resume 
his position as professor of voice 
at Hardin College. 

Grace Roberts (Mrs. Llewellyn 
Roberts) received her early train- 
ing at the Earl School of Music in 
New Jersey and was later accepted 
as a pupil of Thuel Burnham with 
whom she studied in Paris and New 


York. After further work with Ellis 
Clarke Hammann in Philadelphia 
she entered the field of concert 
work as professional accompanist. 
In this capacity she achieved fame 
appearing repeatedly on the stage 
of Carnegie Hall as the chosen ac- 
companist of great singers and vio- 
linists. As teacher of piano and ac- 
companist at Hardin College she 
fills a unique need in the musical 
circles of the state. 

Ivy Eddlemon received her Bach- 
elor of Music and Master of Music 
degrees at Chicago Musical Col- 
lege where recognition of her 
marked talent and high musical and 
scholastic attainments won for her 
the award of the Oliver Ditson 
Scholarship and other honors. As 
instructor of piano at Texas State 
College for Women and in her pres- 
ent position as professor of piano 
at Hardin College her genius as a 
teacher and her brilliant concert 
performances have brought her 
wide recognition. Returning to Har- 
din College after a year's leave of 
absence for the building of concert 





Ray J. Tadlock 


piano 





repertoire under Rudolph Ganz m 
Chicago, Miss Eddlemon will pre- 
sent a concert dedicating the new 
Steinway concert recently 
placed in Hardin Auditorium as the 
gift of a friend. Miss Eddlemon will 
be available after December | for 
concert bookings. 


piano 


Joza Lou Bullington, instructor 
of piano and organ at Hardin Col- 
lege, has served as dean of the 
North Texas Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists and has 
been presented in organ concerts in 
various cities of Texas and Okla- 
homa. She received her Bachelor of 
Arts degree at Texas State College 
for Women and done three 
years of graduate study in organ 
with Nita Akin. Mastery and ex- 


pressiveness together 


has 


with clean 
technic, characterize her playing of 
numbers, 


are received with enthusiastic 


concert and her recitals 
ap- 
preciation by audiences fortunate 
enough to hear her. A thorough 
artist at the console she adds con 
stantly and consistently to her laur- 
els. 

Thomas C. Hardie, baritone, was 
recently presented in an impressive 
North Texas 
State College where he also holds 
a Bachelor of Music degree. As 
teacher of voice and director of the 
Hardin A Cappella Choir and the 
Hardin Chorus, he received 
high praise in all phases of his pro- 
fessional activity. He will fill sev- 


graduate recital at 


has 


eral concert engagements this sea- 
son, his fine, resonant tone quality 
combining with authentic interpre- 
tation to produce programs which 
hold the interest of both the music 
lover and the laity. 


(continued on 


page 44) 





Frederic Balazs 


violin 
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James A. Jacobsen 
band director 


Walter H. Caughey 
violoncello 


J. L. Patman 
French horn 














NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANU TEACHERS 


(Two Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast) 


Ir! Allison, Mus., D.., 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


HOW TO CONSERVE 
PRACTICE TIME 


By Elizabeth Britton 


Miss Britton has demonstrated her ability 
to write on this subject by results obtained 


in her own studio. Pupil after pupil of 
hers has won a scholarship in such tmpor- 
tant Schools of Music as Eastman, Syra 
cuse, and Juilliard. Many of these pupils 
have become highly-successful professional 


musicians. Frequently, these students have 
returned to Miss Britton for post-graduate 
study. Elizabeth Britton, a Licentiate of the 


Royal Academy of Music, London, learned 
American methods by taking courses al 
Wellesley, Northwestern, and Chautauqua. 
She founded the Binghamton chapter of 
the Amertcan Guild of Organists, serving 


us Dean for three years. She is Bingham 
ton chairman for the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers. Moreover she is Minister 
* Music at West Presbyterian Church. 
Grace White, Editor. 


When our pupils, who are really 
in earnest about music, come to us 
in bewilderment about their lim- 
ited time, what can we do to help 
them? 

During this last season the writer 
heard of two High School students, 
who left school, in order to prac- 
tice three or four hours a day and 
in order to find the time for study 
of the theory of music. These stu- 
dents finished their High School 
work by correspondence course. Is 
that the answer? 

Are not the years spent in High 
School and College, those in which 
the personal contact with other stu- 
dents and with fine teachers, just 
as important as are the subjects 
learned? Many pupils ask whether 
they shall leave school and put all 
their time into the study of music. 
Such students need be informed 
that a musician needs a_ well- 
rounded education in the liberal 
arts, just as much as does any other 
professional person. The broader 
the general knowledge, the hap- 
pier the individual will be as he 
meets with those in other profes- 
S1ions. 

Leaving school is not the answer. 
However, there are many extra cur- 
riculum activities, which the young 
man or woman who wishes to prac- 
tice and study music can avoid, be- 


cause they are time consumers. 
There is in most High Schools, a 
20 


Founder - President 


fine music course which should be 
taken advantage of to the limit. 


Every student should make a 
schedule of his out-of-school hours 
for the study of music; such a sched- 
ule should be followed faithfully. 
After school instead of giving first 
place to extra curriculum activities 
or home-work, the student should 
spend an hour daily practicing on 
the chosen instrument. This will 
provide a complete mental change; 
it will be refreshing. The home 
work assigned by school teachers 
will take less time if the mind has 
been working, for awhile, in other 
directions. 

Too many pupils, when at the 
piano, organ or other instrument, 
too often waste too much precious 
time by illogical or unintelligent 
practice. For example, it is well 
known that in learning a new com- 
position, the student usually dis- 
covers that the piece contains both 
easy and difficult passages. At this 
juncture the psychologists have 
found it more economical to con- 
centrate the practice on the diffi- 
cult passages rather than the whole 
composition. The more alert teach- 
ers know this law of learning. In 
consequence, as each new compo- 
sition is assigned, the difficult pas- 
sages are pointed out in advance, 
so that the time of the student may 
be saved. The difficult passages 
may be studied as the technical 
problems of the day. By such con- 
centrated practice, the technical 
problems are gradually mastered 
and, as a result, the composition as 
a whole can be played with fluency. 

The habit of playing slowly, 
while learning, is a good one. The 
student should observe every mark 
of interpretation which the com- 
poser has placed on the printed 
page from the very beginning. 
There should be a mental concept 
of how each note sounds even be- 
fore it is played. It is equally im- 
portant that correct fingering be 
employed from the beginning. As 
technical difficulties are solved, the 
student will gradually adjust to the 
more desirable tempo for the par- 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 
527 W. 12\1st St., New York, N. Y. 


ticular piece. 

These are some of the workable 
devices at the disposal of teachers 
wherein pupils may be taught to 
learn more economically as regards 
time. 


PADEREWSKI MEDAL 
WINNERS OF 1948 
What does it mean to win the 
Paderewski Memorial Gold Medal? 


It means that for ten years, in 
most cases half of a young person's 
life, the individual has taken part 
in Guild Auditions, has successfully 
played ten memorized numbers each 
year, or perhaps, seven memorized 
numbers plus three technic exer- 
cises. It means the memorization of 
repertoire and the acquisition of 
performance poise through a va- 
riety of experiences of playing for 
audiences. It means a serious music 
student must be studying with a 
capable teacher; both teacher and 
student must remain faithful to the 
projected goal irrespective of the 
discouraging problems that unex- 
pectedly arise from time to time. 
Any student who gets the medal 
has truly earned it. This year, out 
of 26,500 auditionees, five attained 
the beautiful award, “to have and 
to hold forever.” Two are from 
Texas, two from New York, while 
one is from Washington, D. C. 
Their names appear on the back 
cover of this magazine. 


HAZEL GRIGGS SUGGESTS 
SOLUTION 

Hazel Griggs, a native Dallas girl, 
has carved out an interesting career 
for herself in New York. Her home 
in Scarsdale reflects the charm and 
poise of her personality, her studio 
in Steinway Hall the acumen of a 
keen mind. While driving over the 
beautiful hills of Westchester the 
subject of conversation was, inevit- 
ably, directed to careers in music. 
Miss Griggs spoke thusly: 


“Teaching is a career, definitely 
a career for which there must be 
planning, training, and continuous 
readjustments. Too many people 
still regard it as a fall-back job, 
which is not altogether their fault, 
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since they have not been adequately 
schooled in pedagogy. Moreover, 
it is possible both to teach and to 
play well; indeed, teachers should 
play. A good teacher who is also 
a capable pianist is an asset in any 
community.’ 

Miss Griggs was then presented 
with the following question: ‘Do 
you think there is any parallel be- 
tween modern music, painting, 
theater and such related arts’? She 
replied: 

“Between modern poetry and mu- 
sic there is close relationship. As 
to painting, | am honest enough to 
say that I do not know. The stark, 
thin type of painting of twenty 
years ago finds possible similarity 
in today's music; but distortions do 
not have such kinship. | believe 
there is more economy of expres- 
sion in painting. The good is al- 
ways good box-office drawing, isn't 
it? In New York theater this year, 
Shakespeare, Euripides, and Shaw 
have been sell-outs; so have Bach, 
Beethoven and Mozart.” 

“There seems to be a marked 
growth in the general public con- 
sumption of good musical literature. 
I believe the bright day is dawning 
when people will attend concerts 
for the purpose of hearing the music 
rather than seeing the orchestra or 
the conductor. The ideal solution 
for careers may come when local 
clubs everywhere, whereas they 
now spend on a debut recital such 
amounts as $125 on floral decora- 
tions or $250 to the cateress, as a 
substitute plan, will use such money 
for the employment, locally, of as- 
piring young singers, pianists, cell- 
ists or dancers, who, while being 
one's close neighbor, may be just 
as capable and just as inspiring as 
the artist brought from 3000 miles 
away—equally as inspiring, per- 
haps, as the work of the local 
cateress. 


HELENA ZURSTADT ON 


MUSICIANSHIP 
Results of ‘Listener's Music 
Courses’, which Miss Zurstadt 


gives every season in Baltimore, 
are summarized by her as follows: 

“Instead of thinking primarily in 
terms of the technicalities of the 
instrument, there is a broader view 
of music, as for instance the im- 
portance of the historical and evo- 
lutionary trends of musical thought, 
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the development of the instrument, 
or the approach to the study of a 
composition. More thought should 
be given to the reaction of the lis- 
tener rather than to the performer. 

‘The imagination and inspiration 
for teaching is stimulated tremen- 
dously through the overall picture 
of music as a result of the study 
and analyses of orchestral, cham- 
ber, and choral music.” 





JAMES REISTRUP 


James Reistrup, head of piano 
department at Morningside College, 
Sioux City, lowa, was adjudicator 
for the Guild in Chicago this year. 
He is a linguist and pianist, al- 
ways filling as many concert en- 
gagements as his schedule will al- 
low. In 1944 and ‘45 Mr. Reistrup 
summered at the Mac Dowell Col- 
ony, Petersborough, N. H. While 
there he piano concerto 
and other music. Referring to Rei- 
strup s ‘“Tommelise’ Percy Graing- 
er writes: “Musical literature has 
been valuably enriched.” 


wrote a 


OCY DOWNS AND HER NEW 
ENGLAND CONSCIENCE 
Very few teachers produce High 

School pupils who are Superior to 

those trained by Ocy Downs. Such 

pupils always seem to have geom- 
etry, fraternity dances, or foot- 
ball; thus piano practice is side- 
tracked even among the talented. 

By observation for a day of Ocy 

Downs’ pupils, one finds remark- 

able consistency in the production 

of fine-qualited playing, as well as 
plenty of quantity. Most of these 





pupils played ten-piece programs 
When asked how she gets such re- 
sults her answer was as profound 


(continued on next page) 
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APPLIED 
MUSIC WORK BOOKS 


Marie Waltman and Edward F. Hearn 


These 


Waltman 


Corsicana, Texas 


Marie 
630 West Sth Ave. 
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© PUBLISHERS @ DEALERS (9% 


As our 60th Anniversary Year gets well 
into its Fall teaching season, we greet 


the piano teachers of the 





1888 
Nae 
Great Southwest and are 
proud to show them these 
releases 


newest among 


our famous piano books. Write us for 


descriptive literature or see them at your 


local dealer. 


* SINGING KEYS (Bk. V) 


* FOR ME AND MY PIANO (Bk, IV) 


* GAY TUNES 


* TOUCH TECHNIQUE 


NCCLAYTON F. SUMMY co. 
235 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 




















as it was simple. She explained: 


“I work myself. I guess it's my 
New England conscience. I give 
lots of overtime, rehearsing them 
as much as possible, encouraging 
them to play in public, having them 
play often for each other. | en- 
courage them to join a Federated 
club, and to take advantage of all 
the opportunities offered by the 
Guild. The interesting thing about 
it is that they seem to enjoy it.” 

Asked about herself and how 


she came to be named ““Ocy”™ she 


said that a classmate of her father's 
had been given the name thereto- 
fore. She said: “I didn't like it as 
a child, but now I appreciate the 
fact that it at least is unusual.” 

She is a native of Maine, and 
of course, Miss Downs loves the 
ocean. She studied with Felix Fox 
in Boston, with Phillipp and Casa- 
desus in Fontainbleu, and with 
Ganz in Chicago. Miss Downs is 
active in three music clubs of Port- 
land, plays often, both as soloist 
and in ensemble. 





ANNOUNCING THE 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
ARTIST- SERIES 


for 1948-49 


ARTISTS MAY BE BOOKED INDIVIDUALLY, OR IN 
SERIES, BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 16, 1948 


Gladys Calder Brooks, pianist 
Joseph Burger, bariton: 
‘Ralph Ewing, bass 


Don Willing. 


The Trinity Instrumental Trio: 


Albert Herff-Beze, lecturer 

John Seagle, baritone 

Miriam Wagner, pianist 
organist 


Dorothy Churchill, violinist 
Martha McCrory, cellist 
Bess Heironymus, picnist 


Bookings Available NOW—WRITE: 
LEON M. TAYLOR 


117 W. Crockett St. 


Director of Public Relations 
(Artists Representative) 


San Antonio 5, Texas 
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Announcing a NEW Carol Book 


CHRISTMAS 


its Carols, Customs and Legends 


AMUN 


-hristmas observance 
leeper meaning wit! 
It provides 
Over 75 carols — 


ANNUAL HAULHVELLE NNUAL 


| 
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= mas with the beautiful legends retold. mereis ane 
= ntroduction traces the origins of the Celebra : 7 
: n of Christmas and of the universal symbols and 
‘arols and special customs are presented 
ntry under three main heads: ° British 
‘urope, and The Americas. 
= Arrangemenis of the carols are in four parts 
= r unison singing. 
= Attractive format with beautiful symbolic cover 
= exceptional source of excellent music in 


forn 


On approval copies will be sent to music educators. 


60 CENTS 
: HALL & MeCREARY COMPANY 
= Publishers of Better Music 


| 


takes on a new and even 
this unique new book. 


the favorites, many 
not so familiar, some quite uncommon. 
Authentic, absorbing information about 
customs, traditions and symbols of Christ- 


= 434 South Wabash Ave. @ Chicago 5 
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EDITH BANE RETURNS 
SAFELY FROM INDIA 

Friends all over the United 
States will rejoice to know that 
Miss Edith Bane is safely back 
from another trip around the world, 
with new movies of headline events, 
people and places, the seven seas, 
and close-ups of wild animals. Miss 
Bane is having her second career. 
Her first began when William 
Sherwood asked her to be his as- 
sistant. From this illustrious start 
she went on and conducted one of 
the most important music studios 
of Pittsburgh. Her hobby was pho- 
tography. More and more she was 
asked to show her pictures, until 
she could no longer take the time 
away from her teaching to satisfy 
all her audiences, and she was 
forced to charge. Her time again 
became filled up. A world trip re- 
sulted wherein pictures, never be- 
fore shown even in this picture- 
blasé world were presented to the 
public. Highest recognition came 
from the president of the National 
Geographic Society, Burton 
Holmes, from movie-magnates, and 
from many lecture bureaus. She 
now has the distinction of having 
shown her pictures to distinguished 
audiences all over America. On her 
latest trip to India, she arrived just 
at the time Ghandi was assassinat- 
ed. Miss Bane knows the world so 
well that no harm has come to her, 
even in places so remote that a 
white woman has never been seen. 
The explanation is simple, namely, 
she loves people and they love her. 


RALPH LEOPOLD REPORTS 
ON TEXAS 

After seven weeks of judging in 
Texas, Ralph Leopold, having re- 
turned to New York, was met at 
the train by friends who were 
anxious to see how he survived the 
long ordeal of work and removal 
from the city. Of this experience 
he said: ‘“Texas is fabulous. Texas 
has a quality of its own, a distinct 
atmosphere of activity. Texans are 
wide awake; they originate new 
ideas; they have a vast amount of 
the best music; and Texas takes 
leadership in artistic activity.” 

“Mr. Leopold, do you think 
Texans should come to New York 
for a career?” he was asked. He 
replied: 

“It depends on the extent of their 
activity. If they desire to be na- 
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tionally known, occasional appear- 
ances in New York are practically 
inevitable, or a necessity; but for 
a truly satisfactory life fame is of 
no importance; but true service is 
everything. Where better can one 
find unlimited activity than in 
Texas with its up-to-date schools 
of music, fine, intelligent classes of 
private pupils, lecture and concert 
bureaus? There are excellent teach- 
ers everywhere; but of course there 
is always an advantage in getting 
outside viewpoints. New York, the 
cosmopolitan center of the world, 
is the natural place to absorb this 
broadening influence. But for per- 
manent, comfortable living with 
ample outlets for a wide variety of 
musical service, Texas has much 
to offer.” 


GLENNA DAGIT ON 
FINENESS OF DETAIL 

Mrs. Glenna Dagit of Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania, was asked 
how she teaches artistry to young 
children. Her reply follows: 

“Start with short phrases for 
mastery of phrasing, climaxes, dy- 
namics in detail and as a whole. 
While the span of attention is 
short, keep everything in propor- 
tion, but not a single detail need 
ever lack in quality. The parents 
do accept it; intelligent parents co- 
operate. Parents and pupils both 
appreciate strictness, not harshness. 
Parents are not paying for incom- 
petence; they want results; and re- 
sults are obtained by attention to 
details. This can be accomplished 
pleasantly if the teacher never com- 
promises with artistic standards. It 
is better that those be dropped who 
do not cooperate. There are many 
who want only the best and who 
appreciate the best; give them the 
best for they deserve the best. The 
teacher who produces results al- 
ways has a waiting list.” 





UNIVERSITY OF CORPUS 
CHRISTE MUSIC CAMP 


According to the report by Lewis 
Doll, Director of Orchestras in the 
city schools of Corpus Christi, one 
of the highly - successful music 
camps of the summer was held at 
the University of Corpus Christi 
during portions of June and July. 
The enrollment exceeded all prev- 
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ious estimates. Boyd Smith is prov- 
ing himself as a leader. 

The classes included (1) Instru- 
mental classes; (2) Twirling and 
Drum Majoring; (3) Music Theory 
Classes; (4) Lessons in ensemble 
and solo playing; (5) Lectures, 
Demonstrations and _ Rehearsals. 
Recreation included: Swimming, 
sailing, salt water fishing, tennis, 
handball, volleyball, baseball, ping 





pong and shuffleboard. 

The instructional staff included: 
S. E. Boyd Smith, University Cor- 
pus Christi as the Director; Bernard 
Fitzgerald, University of Texas; 
Lewis Doll, City Schools of Cor- 
pus Christi; E. K. Mellon, Univer- 
sity of Texas; Tom Swayzee, City 
Schools of Little Rock, Arkansas; 
and Norma Kniffen, V F W Na- 


tional Twirling Champion. 


Be ready for the Christmas season! 


Two superb collections priced to 
meet school and community budgets. 


THE WOOD COLLECTION OF 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Mixed Voices 
Twenty-six best-loved carols 
Wood Octavo Series No. 400 

Ladies’ Voices (SSA) 


Ten Carols arranged by Haydn Morgan 
Wood Octavo Series No. 600 





Price, each, 20 cents Net 





Copies may be had on Approval 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


24 Brookline Avenue 





Outstanding Piano Books by 


Boston 15, Mass. 





American children.” 


“Unquestionably one of the dynamic person- 
alities in the field of contemporary music for 


—DALLAS NEWS 


HAZEL COBB 








THIS WAY TO MUSIC 


75 


A new, simplified correct way to the intelligent reading of notes. Profusely illustrated, the 
book develops extraordinary skill through its progressive planning. 


RHYTHM WITH RHYME and REASON 75 


The students see and feel rhythmic patterns effectively, impressively through the ‘‘pie”’ 
picture, using syllables and words to represent different note values. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE KEYBOARD 


Book One—PRACTICE PATTERNS 


Book Two—SCALE PATTERNS 


75 
75 


These books accomplish ease in reading patterns, drill in a single technical principle and 
ear-training in hearing scale and chord sequences. 





THINKING FINGERS 





to alert the mind. 


By Guy Maier 


and Herbert Bradshaw ___1.00 


Hundreds of essential finger exercises for intermediate and advanced pianists to 
develop pianistic control and facility in five-finger patterns, thirds, sixths and 
octaves. Here is a logical, effective way to attain speed, finger independence, and 





SONATA IN Bb MAJOR 


By W. A. Mozart, K. 570 75 


With Introduction and Fingering by GUY MAIER 


Dr. Maier makes this masterpiece available for the first time 
in a single American Edition and adds pertinent comment. 





MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


West Coast address: 


41l W. 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 














A CAITICAL VIEW OF CRITICAL THOUGHTS 


Israel was born in New York 

at the age of 
(dler where he 
years, thereafter 
Julliard where he studied 
with Frederick Jacobi, Marion Bauer, and 
Robert Tangerman. At present he ts study 
ing piano with Dr. Adler. He ts studying 
social thought with Carl Myer and Albert 
Solomon in the Neu School For Social Re 
search. He ts also studying music theory 
and music criticasm in Columbia University. 


Robert A. 
ity and began piano study 
with Dr. Clarence 
continued for some ten 


even 


translering to 


O PINIONATED | statements 


which remain unsupported are of 


little value. For this reason our 
“dead-line criticism’ is of an ex- 
tremely-false nature. The limita- 


tions of such a venture demand the 
expression of the barest outline of 


response. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
STANDARDS 

The exchange of ideas, and the 
eventual acceptance of a formula 
of reaction through such an ex- 
change, seems to be the main source 
of most opinion. Opinion does not 
merely exist as a separate force; 
it is governed by the individual 
ability to rationalize. 

If this be true, if opinion is based 
on the individual reaction pattern, 
then how can we determine the 
merit of individual criticism? Sure- 
ly the reaction pattern of each in- 
dividual is varied, and determined 
by forces far too numerous to cate- 
gorize, forces which may seem 
quite foreign to another individual, 
but remain vital to the person -con- 
cerned. 

The accumulative reaction pat- 
tern exists in every individual. Our 
approach to the subject of this pa- 
per is evidence of this fact. Indeed, 
when the personal quality of opin- 
ion is realized, it becomes very dif- 
ficult to determine the absolute merit 
of an individual expression of opin- 
ion. How are we to judge this ex- 
pression? By our own standards? 
And certainly our own standards 
are determined by the unique reac- 
tion pattern which we, as individ- 
uals, have followed. Does a meas- 
ure exist for the true evaluation of 
opinion? 

Opinion, in relation to like or dis- 


ROBERT ISRAEL 
New York, N. Y. 





irrational. 


fundamentally 
We accept or reject according to 
our own sympathetic attitude which 
is determined by the accumulative 
stimuli of previous experience. In 
this sense the lay opinion and the 


like, is 


sophisticated expression have a 
great deal in common. Both find 
their origin in the individual ac- 
cumulation of experience. The so- 
called sophisticated reaction has a 
greater source, a larger reserve to 
draw upon, while the lay opinion 
is based on a more immediate re- 
sponse, due to the less complex na- 
ture of the accumulative pattern. 
However, the difference between 
the lay and the sophisticated opin- 
ion does not necessarily determine 
the greater merit of one or the oth- 
er. The reaction of both, to the par- 
ticular pattern which they have set, 
is almost automatic and generally 
takes on the form of a conditioned 
response. 


MANUFACTURED REACTION 
AND THE NATIONAL 
AESTHETIC 


Public opinion, in the modern 
sense of the word, is one of the 
unique products of our age. This 
“opinion” is manipulated, distorted, 
and moulded by the financial op- 
portunists who have a monopoly 
on the brain capacity of the indi- 
vidual. Rightfully this form of mass 
reaction (or response) should not 


be applied to the arts, but it has 
been, and with disastrous effects. 

Last year, at the opening of the 
Tanglewood Music Center, Dr. 
Sergei Koussevitsky said that we 
have reached a “dangerous im- 
passe” in the field of music. Music 
has spread “at too rapid a pace” 
among the people as a whole. The 
result of this has been “A miscon- 
ception of music as a means of en- 
tertainment and enjoyment.’ 

In the opinion of the writer, to 
the mass of the people, music has 
become, like hot and cold water, 
something to turn on or off, accord- 
ing to the individual's desire. Today 
the listener demands of the music, 
gratification without trial, and with 
no personal sacrifice. The result is 
a manufactured and stereotyped re- 
sponse, and eventually this will in- 
fluence the artistic expression, pro- 
ducing a decadent and secondary 
form. 


The geometric desire within man, 
the desire for categorized clarity, 
augmented in modern times 
through the necessity of mechani- 
zation, has produced some unde- 
sirable hypocrisies within various 
societies. In artistic expression this 
is obviously evident. All art, es- 
pecially music, expresses the fun- 
damental desire for bodily and emo- 
tional release. Essentially then, folk 
music, that is to say unrecorded 
music, is the most genuine in this 
respect. The first compromise which 
man was forced to make, through 
practical necessity, was the record- 
ing of sound, which automatically 
placed a barrier on the freedom of 
“unlimited expression. However, 
as a part of musical evolution this 
development was inevitable. On the 
other hand, “descriptive ‘musical’ 
criticism” is an attempt to reduce 
artistic freedom to an even greater 
degree by limiting the aestheic con- 
cept of music to the clumsy, descrip- 
tive powers of language. In this 
sense, the modern critic, of the “de- 
scriptive’ variety, is aiding evolu- 
tionary regression by reducing mu- 
sic back to its original source. Here 
the hypocrisy is evident for a fun- 
damental principle is being chal- 
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lenged, due to the desire for a cate- 
gorized formula for comprehension. 
The only descriptive language 
which is applicable to music is 
music. 

If we accept the theory of ac- 
cumulative response in the individ- 
ual, then we shall arrive at certain 
conclusions. Rejection and accept- 
ance by the mass of the people 
transpire through the accumulation 
and evaluation of numerous col- 
lected patterns of “authoritative” 
response. This is the simple law of 
the majority rule. However, opin- 
ion in art cannot be correctly eval- 
uated through the public poll sys- 
tem. This may be quite effective 
in political maneuvering, but for- 
tunately in art it serves merely as 
an artificial measure. Unique artis- 
tic expression and interpretation is 
far too individualized to undergo 
this mechanical interpretation of im- 
mediate merit. Art is not static. It 
cannot be moulded to fit into a 
bracket or a category. 

A national aesthetic in art is in- 
deed vital, for it is here that we 
have the only genuine measure for 
creative expression and _ sensitive 
interpretation. A national aesthetic 
is pre-existent for it is a part of the 
cultural evolution of a society. It is 
within the comprehension of a na- 
tional aesthetic and the relation of 
the work of art to that aesthetic 
that a true measure of relative merit 
can transpire. 


POPULAR MUSIC AND 
POPULAR SENTIMENT 


It is best not to dismiss a sub- 
ject simply because we are in agree- 
ment or disagreement with the sur- 
face appearance of the matter. A 
comparatively simple style may pos- 
sess extremely complex implica- 
tions which can only be brought to 
the fore through examination and 
contemplation. In this sense, the so- 
cial significance of any popular 
music has been sadly neglected. In 
particular this applies to our com- 
mercial popular types. 

In America, popular song produc- 
tion has grown to such an extent 
that it can no longer be termed a 
true expression of the people. You 
will question this point and state 
that the difference between the folk 
and popular is marked. This is true, 
but nevertheless, in countries that 
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TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
La Rue Conlon, President 


This is my first opportunity as 
your president, to greet the mem- 
bers of the Texas Music Teachers’ 
Association, and to tell you how 
much I appreciate the honor of this 
position. 

Our organization was founded 
in 1915, in order to elevate the edu- 
cational and teaching standards of 
its members, and to promote the 
welfare of the Private Music 
Teacher in Texas. Effort in this 
direction is just as necessary now 
as it was then, for we have a new 
high in levels to reach and only 
through organization can we hope 
to gain our objectives. A few of 
these I would like to outline for 
you. 

Dr. E. William Doty, our im- 
mediate past president, did a mag- 
nificent piece of work, part of 
which was the division of our state 
into nine regional divisions, with 
the plan of inter-regional meetings 
of the district organizations and in- 
dividual members in those regions. 

There was much gained by the 
members taking advantage of those 
fall meetings. These we want to 
continue and enlarge, giving to 
each other an exchange of valuable 
ideas, and making plans for a con- 
structive program for the year. 
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Che Christmas favorite . 
GESU BAMBINO 


by Pietro A. Yon 
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Since these meetings have al- 
ways included faculty members of 
our Texas music schools, and are 
frequently held in the colleges 
themselves, discussions with these 
college teachers enable our private 
teachers to better prepare their own 
students to enter college music de- 
partments on a college level. 

The gratifying, “Music Study in 
Texas for Texans’, movement 
makes this closer understanding be- 
tween the private teacher and the 
College teacher all the more neces- 
sary, for this music education of our 
own, by our own and for our own 
will certainly contribute to a higher 
level of culture and appreciation 
for all. 


Each private teacher is urged to 
become Certificated by the State 
Department of Education, thereby 
receiving the proper recognition in 
his community. Apply to E. Clyde 
Whitlock, 426 Henderson, Ft. 
Worth 4, who is chairman of our 
Board of Examiners, for a bulletin 
explaining the six different ways 


a teacher may become certified. 


The State Department of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 449 outlines in 
detail the credit plan for applied 
music, whereby, if followed care- 
fully, students may receive High 
School credits for work done under 
certified private teachers. This aids 
in giving those teachers the same 
recognition as that granted to 
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teachers in music colleges. 

Our T.M.T.A. Certification Plan 
has received the commendations of 
other State Associations as well as 
that of the Music Teachers Na- 


tional Association. 


In order to assist the general 
public in locating T.M.T.A. teach- 
ers, we are now preparing a list to 
be distributed from suitable places 
in each community such as: cham- 
bers of commerce, music-stores, and 
public schools. This list will give 
each teacher's name, address, and 
instrument, and is designed to as- 
sist patrons moving from one place 
to another in locating up-to-date 
teachers interested in keeping 
abreast of the times. Those who 
are accredited will be so indicated. 


That the necessity of music is 
becoming a must in the lives of our 
people is exemplified by the ever 
increasing articles in such maga- 
zines as, Reader’s Digest, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Time, and 
Life. Good music is no longer some- 
thing for the few who were strange- 
ly different, but a vital force in the 
every-day life of a major nation. 


If we are to give our children 
the better things of life we must 
guide them in selecting important 
things, and since music is spiritual 
food it must be among the firsts 
on our educational program. 

The T.M.T.A. is the only state- 
wide organization in Texas, organ- 
ized to help the private Music 
Teacher. If you are not a member 
may I urge you to join now, so that 
you too may have a part in the 
growth and future welfare of the 
teaching profession in Texas. 

The dues are $3.50 per year, for 
individual members which includes 
a subscription to our fine official 
magazine, The Southwestern Musi- 
cian. 

If you live in a community where 
there is a local organization join 
us through that Association, for 
“In Unity there is Strength”. 





LEO PODOLSKY, PIANIST 
HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE 
NOVEMBER 15-16 


The world-renowned Pianist, 
Leo Podolsky, who has recently 
been invited to be one of the Guest 
Artist teachers of Piano at the 
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Salzburg Festival during summer 
1949, will be back at Brownwood, 
Texas, in Howard Payne College 
November 15-16 as Artist Consul- 
tant for the Department of Music 
and also to hold a two-day piano 
Clinic. Some seventy-five students 
and teachers of piano were regis- 
tered for the Clinic which Mr. Po- 
dolsky conducted in the college 
during May and June. 

During the summer Mr. Podol- 
sky held clinics in Portland, Ore- 
gon, Los Angeles, California, and 
in Amarillo, Texas. Both Mr. Po- 
dolsky and Dr. Harlan, Chairman 
of the Department of Music in the 
above-named college, will be guests 
at the annual convention of the 
Arkansas Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, Little Rock, November 10-12. 

In another section of this issue 
may be found the program of this 
convention. 





Raymond 
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thm, and attention to phrasing, the 
teacher is making study easier and 
more pleasant for the student. As a 
result, progress may rightfully be 
expected. 

All students should have ear 
training, rhythmic dictation, theory 
and elementary harmony lessons 
each week. It is easy to do all this 
even in a weekly half-hour lesson 
for the beginner, since in this case, 
with no prior handicaps to over- 
come, instruction based on definite 
principles of technic and interpre- 
tation consumes relatively less time 
than with “advanced” and possibly 
handicapped students. A sure and 
clear approach to technic must be 
made while the student is young 
in order to prepare that one for the 
study of repertoire, which today is 
more extensive than ever. The 
teacher must watch with closest 
attention not only what has to be 
done but what each student is doing 
as regard difficulties. The teacher 
must discover their causes and im- 
mediately help the student to over- 
come them. They must be diag- 
nosed either as physical or musical 
faults, and be corrected according- 
ly. 

Turning now to students with 
previous study, the first step indi- 
cated is to diagnose their difficul- 
ties and proceed at once to help 
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surmount them. I start them on the 
same silent exercises given to the 
beginner, as these are basic, though 
I give more of such exercises and 
work on them more continuously, 
since in most cases many wrong 
habits must be overcome; and these 
students, being older, can and 
should have greater stress laid on 
the mechanical and technical side. 
Many such students had previously 
lost interest and, except for paren- 
tal coercion, would have discon- 
tinued their music study or gone 
in for popular music at this period. 
In the main, I have succeeded in 
re-awakening their interest by ap- 
pealing to their intellect. This re- 
sulted not only in a renewed love 
for music but in the realization that 
it was their job to do intelligent 
and artistic work, and to strive for 
increased knowledge and perfec- 
tion. Intellectual curiosity is a pow- 
erful ally. It stimulates the urge to 
learn the laws and rules of the art, 
the same as the rules of games of 
amusement and recreation. It starts 
the quest for the hidden secrets and 
beauties in a great work, be it of 
large or small design. It readily 
falls in line with a lesson-period 
packed with drill, and analysis of 
content or defect of technic. This 
is dynamic instruction. The trouble 
with much of our teaching is that 
it is casual. Teaching should be 
personal. The teacher must show 
the pupil how to work, and explain 





the melodic, rhythmic and harmonic 
outlines in the compositions studied 
The teacher must stimulate the stu- 
dent to form and to adapt the hands 
to the needs of the score, and to 
overcome the obstacles involved in 
the interpretation of the composi- 
tion in terms of the composer. The 
student should be convinced of the 
importance to himself of 
such a contribution. 
There has always been so much 
talk about concentration. As a stu- 
dent I was reminded of it frequent 
ly but was never given the slight- 
est notion of just to capture 
this much needed quality. I have 
devised a rule for this which has 
helped me considerably in my 
teaching: Don't affirm: ‘I must con 
centrate. Rather, state: “I am con- 
centrating’. Ask: “Am I concen- 
trating on each and every one of 
the fifteen or sixteen mental acts 
required to produce any group of 


making 


how 


notes with musical and technical 
correctness.’ For instance: “Am | 
playing the correct note? Am | 


using the right fingering? Am | at- 
tending to time and rhythm? Am | 
shaping the group, the measure, the 
phrase.” It is asking the question 
to which one must find the answer. 
Students can and do learn this pro- 
cess of attending to a great extent 
from constant suggestions during 
the lesson-period. 

Background materials and activi- 
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ties are most stimulating, especially 
with younger students. Even the 
youngest should read biographies 
of the great composers as soon as 
possible. The Tapper books are ex- 


cellent as a starter. Putting the 
whole book together, reading the 
text, pasting the pictures in their 
proper places, provide interests for 
the students. As they complete the 
book they assimilate the story; they 
then write it up in their own words. 
Organizing music clubs for pupils 
of the same age is also helpful. 
Have them read their write-up of 
a selected composer at one of the 
meetings. It is amazing how each 
student will stress different points 
which need emphasis. The teacher 
should permit students to play for 
each other, and should let each stu- 
dent, in turn, criticize the perform- 
ance. This is a very beneficial pro- 
cess for developing constructive 
and critical faculties, and their gen- 
eral musicianship. 

We have only begun to realize 
and appreciate the degree of en- 
richment that music study bestows 
on the life of every human being. 
It is up to all teachers to improve 
themselves constantly, never allow- 
ing the eagerness for more know- 
ledge and enlightenment regarding 
their chosen life-work to be dimmed 
for a moment. As teachers we 
should continuously seek the best 
means for bringing to our students 
a deeper and keener understanding 
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of the art of music with its inde- 
scribable and limitless beauty. Fin- 
ally, let us continue to learn, so 
that we may lead our students with 
increasing ease and mastery. 


L. Taylor 
(continued trom page 4) 
with little or no practice. Against 
this obvious advantage however, 
one must again refer to the unre- 
warding tone-quality which the 
cylindrical bore offers in all oc- 
taves. Even with the best make of 
instruments this particular bore 
seems to be congenitally out of tune. 

Apart from the distinctive tone 
qualities of the two kinds of bore, 
certain physical aspects serve to 
distinguish between the conical and 
the cylindrical-bore piccolos. The 
quickest test is that of the eye. The 
cylindrical-bore instrument meas- 
ures exactly the same diameter 
throughout the entire length of the 
tube, whereas in the conical bore, 
the tube becomes noticeably smaller 
by the time it reaches the E and D 
keys; second and third fingers right 
hand, before flaring out again 
slightly at the bottom and past the 
D-sharp key. 

For symphony playing, the con- 
ical bore, whether silver or wood, 
is the only piccolo to be recom- 
mended. Likewise the high schools 
should purchase the conical bore. 
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Why should an inferior instrument 
be consigned to a school organiza- 
tion? So far as relative ease of 
blowing is concerned, the cylinder 
bore, admittedly, is easier to play. 
But if youngsters of the high school 
play trumpets and trombones with- 
out difficulty, they can do equally 
well on piccolo. So let’s get our 
embryonic-piccolo players off to a 
good start, at least, by providing 
them with a conical-bore instru- 
ment, and a good one. The writer 
suspects, only too knowingly, that 
many a good flute player's hard- 
shelled dislike and scorn for the 
piccolo grew out of the experience 
of playing on a poor instrument. 
Likely as not the High School 
owned a piccolo and wanted it 
played, not realizing that the in- 
strument could be mechanically 
poor in construction. This type of 
occurrence has happened too fre- 
quently and its effect has been de- 
moralizing to prospectively - good 
players on the piccolo. 


The Key of C, or D Flat 

Piccolos are still being made in 
both keys, C, and D flat, but there 
really should be no question as to 
which should be purchased, or used. 
Orchestra music employs the C pic- 
colo exclusively; in band music, 
where the D-flat instrument once 
reigned supreme, the D piccolo is 
more and more supplanting it. It is 
fairly well agreed that the D-flat 
piccolo is on the way into oblivion, 
following the once-widely-used D- 
flat flute. Most publishers of band 
music, today, are issuing separate- 
ly-printed-alternate parts for C, and 
D-flat piccolos. Some publishers, 
in fact, have already discontinued 
the practice of providing D - flat 
parts. This is good; for the C pic- 
colo is, as a general rule, superior 
to the D-flat instrument. The lat- 
ter has seemed never to have had 
quite as good tone-quality as the 
C piccolo. Moreover, the C key 
instrument possesses better intona- 
tion; it has a slightly longer tube, 
allowing the manufacturer just a 
little more space in which to work, 
This is an important consideration 
in an instrument where the tone 
holes and fittings are already tight- 
ly compressed into short tubing. 


The Piccolo Player in the 
Symphony Orchestra 
For the piccolo player in a pro- 
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fessional symphony orchestra, there 
are special problems to be met. In 
the first place, the average major 
symphony orchestra with a person- 
nel ranging anywhere from 65 to 
80 players, will have three men in 
the flute section. The third man’s 
official position will be solo piccolo 
and third flute. Only very few of 
the largest orchestras, with 90 or 
more players, such as the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony, 
maintain more than three players 
in the flute section, and are thereby 
able to have one man playing only 
piccolo throughout the season. In 
the average major orchestra, the 
third man must, not only play all 
the solo piccolo parts throughout 
the season, but must, at all times, 
expect to take up the flute and play 
wherever third flute is called for. 
n ‘Colas Breugnon” overture, as 
a concrete example, he shifts from 
piccolo to third flute and back 
again half a dozen times in the one 
short number. He is expected to 
produce a nice quality of tone on 
both instruments. At this point of 
quick change, we have the typical 
flute player's complaint that play- 
ing piccolo impairs his flute embou- 
chure and flute tone quality, and 
vice versa. The complaint is essen- 
tially true. But how shall we cope 
with it? Playing a great deal of 
piccolo does tend to make one’s 
flute tone smaller. Sometimes even 
the attack and “feel” of the other 
instrument will indeed seem a bit 
insecure or strange in the midst of 
one of these short order changes. 

Although acknowledged to be 
existent, these difficulties are not 
insurmountable. A few suggestions 
can be made that may help toward 
overcoming the problem. In the 
first place, it will give the player 
a mighty good start toward the 
solution, if he will give attention 
to the consideration of acquiring a 
well-matched set of instruments, 
namely, a flute and a piccolo that 
go well together, that produce the 
same notes rather similarly, that 
blow very much alike, and a pair 
of instruments which have the same 
feel in the fingers and on the lips. 
It is not fantasy to ascribe import- 
ance to this detail; it is perfectly 
possible and thoroughly desirable 
to have a flute and piccolo which 
react similarly in given passages, 
and thereby negate as much as pos- 
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sible the feeling of strangeness 
which, as has been stated, most 
flute players encounter in shifting 
from the smaller to the larger in- 
strument or the reverse. 


It is true, as we have mentioned, 
that a great deal of piccolo play- 
ing will tend to make one's tone on 
the flute smaller. This could be 
serious inasmuch as our third man 
will usually find his third flute part 
lowest of the three flute parts in 
the score, putting him frequently 
in the lowest register of the flute, 
down around middle C up to A, 
which is naturally the weakest and 
least brilliant or penetrating sec- 
tion within the flute range. For 
example, there is a third flute part 
to the “Dance of the Reed-Flutes” 
from Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite, where the third man, prob- 
ably after playing solo piccolo 
parts all evening, suddenly has to 
take up his flute and, despite the 
additional handicap of the unfav- 
orable register, must be able to pro- 
duce a strong, solid tone on his 
flute which will match and balance, 
exactly, the tones of the other two 
flutists, inasmuch as the music calls 
for a trio of three perfectly equal- 
sounding flutes. This is a problem. 
With respect to the solo piccolo 
or third flutist of the major orch- 
estra, it is desirable therefore that 
he possess a large-toned, easily- 
speaking flute, probably one which 
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favors the production of a good 
strong, low register, even though 
quite possibly, such a flute will be 
deficient in the quality of its high 
register. The production of a fine 
big quality in the low register of 
the flute is very necessary for the 
piccolo soloist. On the other hand, 
his extreme high register on the 
flute is seldom called for in third 
flute parts, unless the two other 
flutists are also in unison with him, 
whereas a big, solid low register 
is indispensable to him. On many 
occasions where a perfectly bal- 
anced trio of three flutes is called 
for in the score, one will note that 
the first and second flutes appear 
to dominate the ensemble, with the 
third flute apologetically tagging 
along below at a much lower dy- 
namic level. The writer certainly 
appreciates very personally the pic 
colo third flute’s problem but this 
is not good sectional playing. The 
piccolo man must play a good third 
flute also. 

And now, assuming that we have 
a well-matched pair of instruments, 
what further can be done to nul- 
lify the feeling of strangeness which 
flute-players complain of in shift- 
ing back and forth from piccolo to 
flute? A considerable part of the 
answer to this lies in practice and 
the type of music practiced. In the 
first place, one should practice both 


(continued on next page) 
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instruments every day, piccolo for 
a certain amount of time, and flute 
for a like period. One must also 
practice shifting, say five minutes 
on one, and five minutes on the 
other followed by a brief passage 
or excerpt on one instrument, and 
immediately the same piece on the 
other. This is the only way, known 
to the writer, to overcome the dif- 
ferent feel of each instrument. The 
practice of shifting from one in- 
strument to the other in every mus- 
ical situation wherein the player 
will be expected to perform is pos- 
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itively necessary if artistry is to be 
attained. The possession of a well- 
matched pair of instruments nat- 
urally aids in the acquisition of this 
unusual skill. 

What shall we practice on the 
piccolo besides our difficult orches- 
tral passages? Well, what would 
be more natural than to turn to 
flute-study material? A great deal 
of flute music can successfully be 
studied on piccolo. Such studies 
are invaluable in gaining mastery 
of the two instruments. These ex- 
ceptions may be noted: (1) there 
is no value to be derived by prac- 
ticing sustained-toned exercises in 
the low register, inasmuch as the 
low octave on the piccolo blows 
easily enough and no particular 
embouchure strengthening is to be 
derived from this sort of practice; 
(2) one should avoid too much 
playing in the extreme high regis- 
ter, as this has a weakening effect 
on the lips; and (3) one must not 
play the piccolo for too long a 
period of time without resting. Ex- 
cessively-long exercises should be 
avoided unless they are to be di- 
vided into two or three sections at 
a time. Almost all the numbers in 
the Berbiguier Volume, “18 Exer- 
cises or Etudes for the Flute” are 
excellent for piccolo. Likewise the 
Op. 41 book of Flute Studies by 
Joachim Andersen, comprising 
short one-page or half-page exer- 
cises, contains some good study ma- 
terial for the piccolo. In the solo 
music category, such numbers as 
the Telemann Sonata in F, and the 
short “Lament of Pan” by Batiste, 
both taken from the flute music 
category, serve well for piccolo 
study. From the oboe solo litera- 
ture, “Serenade” by Bertain, and 
“Contest Solo” by Paladilhe are 
valuable studies for piccolo. 

Demonstration of Instruments 

at Youth Concerts 

Many of our major symphony 
orchestras, when playing Youth or 
Children’s Concerts, as well as our 
college bands when playing for 
small out-of-town communities, will 
feature a short demonstration of 
the various instruments before the 
concert proper begins. From col- 
lege days the author remembers 
many demonstrations given by the 
Columbia University Band under 
the conductor, Dr. Harwood Sim- 
mons. Some of these were very hu- 





morous. These demonstrations are 
of incalculable value in introducing 
the less common of the instruments 
to our youthful audiences, many 
of whom will have never heard 
these instruments played alone. The 
piccolo is naturally always includ- 


ed among the instruments upon 
which the conductor requests dem- 
onstrations. The writer has been 
present at these demonstrations, 
both as a listener and as a member 
of the performing organization, and 
has frequently been sorely dis- 
tressed at the lack of imagination 
which so often is shown on these 
occasions. The first flutist will 
arise and play a beautiful little mel- 
ody in beautiful solo fashion. Then 
the piccolo player will follow and 
play possibly a scale or a chromatic 
run or a few double-tongued notes 
without any rhyme or reason. Like- 
ly as not, this causes the youthful 
audience, the least inhibited of all 
audiences, to jeer or to cat-call. It 
is difficult to get up and give a 
worthwhile solo demonstration of 
an instrument within the few sec- 
onds allowed. Therefore, the pic- 
colo-player claims that there isn't 
any good music that he can offer 
with his instrument. 


This is nonsense. First of all, one 
usually has warning in advance 
that these demonstrations are to 
take place. The piccolo player, with 
pride for his instrument, should 
make particular preparation for the 
occasion. There are plenty of at- 
tractive little passages which can 
show off the piccolo to advantage 
both as to dignity and as to beauty 
of melody. A discerning piccolo 
player will discover these interest- 
ing passages for himself, out of his 
experiences as a player, just as the 
author has done. 

In conclusion, let’s make the po- 
sition of piccolo player one of dig- 
nity and artistry. It requires intel- 
lectual acumen and unusual tech- 
nical preciseness to become an art- 
ist on the piccolo. Let's develop 
these artists on the piccolo. It is not 
an instrument of minor significance. 
On the other hand since the piccolo 
is played less frequently than the 
flute, but is always clearly heard 
when it is played, it is therefore 
incumbent that it be played even 
more skillfully than the flute. The 
piccolo should, hereafter, suggest 
“the quality of superiority.” 
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SAN ANTONIO MUSIC 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The San Antonio Music Teach- 
ers Association, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Ralph Ewing of Trin- 
ity University and Dr. Eric Soran- 
tin of Our Lady of the Lake Col- 
lege, presents a challenging pro- 
gram for the 1948-49 season. 


The Executive Committee met at 
the home of Mrs. Alexander Mc- 
Collister July 6th and formulated 
the following objectives: 


1. Raise the prestige of the local 
organization. 

2. Double the local membership. 
3. Make meetings instructive, in- 
spirational and challenging. 

4. Organize five divisions with- 
in the local organization as 
follows and promote period- 
ically special clinics in each 
division under expert guid- 

ance: 

a. Piano 

b. Organ 

c. Voice 

d. Orchestra 
e. Band 


5. Promote an intra-city student 
artist music contest in each of 
the special divisions. 

6. Promote an intra-city lunch- 
eon giving opportunity for 
each and every musical organ- 
ization in San Antonio to join 
in some worth-while civic pro- 
ject. 


The September meeting of the 
San Antonio Music Teachers As- 
sociation will be a garden party at 
the home of Mrs. Tekla Staffel. In 
November, the Association will be 
the guests of Our Lady of the 
Lake College where the organiza- 
tion will divide into the five groups 


to hold their respective clinics: 
piano, organ, voice, orchestra, 
band. 


In December, the association will 
sponsor an intra-city student artist 
contest which will be open to all 
music students of the San Antonio 
Area. Attractive prizes will be an- 
nounced later by Dr. Eric Soran- 
tin, chairman of the program com- 
mittee. During the month of Janu- 
ary, the association plans to spon- 
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sor an intra-city banquet, giving 
opportunity for each and every 
musical organization in San Anto- 


nio to join in some worth-while 


civic project. 

In February, the association will 
be guests at Incarnate Word Col- 
lege where the five divisional clin- 
ics will be held. In March, this 
same plan will be followed at a 
meeting at Trinity University. Dr. 
Monroe G. Everett, president of 
Trinity University, will be guest 
of honor and will the 
group. 

Dr. Eric Sorantin will lecture in 
April on the subject “What the 
Music Teachers Association could 
do for the City of San Antonio.” 
In May the annual student artist 
recital will close the season's activi- 
ties. 


welcome 


A. WILFRED €. BAIN 
SCORES IN WORLD 
PREMIER OF NEW OPERA 


Just a few years ago, North 
Texas State College became na- 
tionally famous, overnight, by the 
daring but successful performance 
of a new opera written by a Texas 
woman. At Indiana University Dr. 
Bain has daringly premiered a new 
opera by Kurt Weill entitled, 
“Down in the Valley”. Newsweek 
has written of the performance as 
follows: 


“Down in the Valley's’ plot is 
the simple story of one Brack 
Weaver, who languished in Bir- 
mingham jail. He waits in vain for 
a letter from Jennie Parsons, for 
whose sake he killed Thomas 
Bouche. The night before his exe- 
cution, he escapes for a farewell 
visit with Jennie, and in flashback 
the pair tell how Brack courted her 
and then killed Bouche. When 
Brack finds Jennie still loves him 
but didn’t write because her father 
forbade it, he goes back to jail, 
ready to die peacefully. 


“For the premiere Indiana did 
Weill proud. The man with the 
baton was Ernst Hoffman, for ten 
years conductor of the Houston 
Symphony and now visiting con- 
ductor in the local School of Music. 
Both quality and quantity were sup- 
plied by the 50-piece orchestra and 








80 voice chorus, composed largely 
of music students. The one highly- 
professional exception was the fem- 
inine lead, the soprano Marion 
Bell, late of the Broadway musical 
‘Brigadoon’. 

* “Down in the Valley’ is already 
slated to travel up hill and down 
dale. Beginning August 5 the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will put on four 
performances. Later in the summer 
the Washington (D.C.) Civic Arts 
Center will present it, and Ernst 
Hoffman and his own company will 
tour the chief Indiana 
it in the fall.” 
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PURELY PERSUNAL 


A personal letter from Raymond 

Dvorak, Conductor of the Uni- 
versity Bands, University of Wis- 
consin, reveals that he expects to 
be back on the job at the opening 
of the 
of courage to bear the loss sus- 
tained by Conductor Dvorak; but 
his optimism is just as evident as 


fall semester. It takes a lot 


ever. He is a great spirit. 

Mrs. La Rue Conlon, president of 
the Texas Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation is planning a membership 
campaign for enlargement as one 
of the planks in her platform for 
operations during the coming year. 


Winston Hilton, 


Louisiana 


Editor of the 
Musician has 
from the college in 


moved 
Houma to the 
department of music in Louisiana 
Tech, Ruston, La. 


During August Dr. Irl Allison, 
President of National Guild of 
Teachers, played concerts 
at the Baptist Academy in San 
Marcos, and in the Texas College 
of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso, 
Texas. Recognized as one of the 
foremost educators of the nation in 
terms of music, Dr. Allison is also 
outstanding as a pianist. 


Mrs. Wm. Jones Cook, Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma, who is president 
of the Federated Music Clubs of 
Oklahoma: “I like SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN very much. I 


Piano 


the best of magazines in the music 


field.”’ 


Judge Firman H. Smith, promi- 
nent lawyer in Brownwood, Texas, 
“I wish to be identified as 
a subscriber with the _ rapidly- 
growing SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN.” 


States: 


More than seventy-five people, 
from every section of the United 
States, wrote letters of commenda- 
tion of and sent subscriptions to 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
during the month of July. August 
and September have done much 
better, respectively. 


Leo Podolsky, world - renowned 
pianist of Chicago, spent a three- 
weeks vacation in the cool of Can 
ada during August. 

Leon Carson, past-president of 
National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, is doing a very excel- 
lent job as Editor of the Bulletin 
for the latter-named organization. 
Moreover, his column “Choir Cor- 
ner’ in the Musical Courier is a 
very fine contribution to all en- 
gaged in Church Choir work. 

Dean J. Campbell Wray attend- 
ed the Westminster Choir College 
special session July 19 to 31. There- 
after he spent three weeks in Ridge- 
crest Encampment in North Caro- 
lina. 
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teacher of Singing of Austin, Texas 
has spent the summer months at 
his palatial Ranch Home at Drip- 
ping Springs, Texas. 


Dr. and Mrs. Edwin McNeely, 
Ft. Worth, have written: “For 
some time we have wanted to tell 
you how much we are enjoying 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN. 
The splendid articles and editor- 
ials, and the general news concern- 
ing music and musicians combine 
to make it of great value and bene- 
fit to the reader. Congratulations.” 


Daisy Polk, prominent teacher of 
singing in Dallas, has sent a sub- 
scription for a friend, Mrs. E. P. 
Brenner, Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia. 


Mrs. Zerline Uhlman Metzger 
of Chicago has just sent a request 
for a subscription to SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN. 

Mrs. E. C. Bartholomew, Organ- 
ist of First Methodist Church of 
Brownwood, spent a two weeks 
vacation period during August in 
the mountains of the East. 


Dr. Kenneth N. Westerman, 
prominent Vocal Scientist and 
Author, Ann Arbor, Michigan has 
become a new _ subscriber to 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
and promises an article for one of 
the later issues. 


Dr. Spencer Green, who spent 
several years as Dean of the School 
of Music at Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, has resigned, 
moved to Chicago, and has estab- 
lished his own office in the Kim- 
ball Building. He is to be in charge 
of the business entitled, FINE 
ARTS PLACEMENT SERVICE. 


Milton S. Trusler, Head of the 
Department of Music, Arkansas 
State Teachers College, Conway, 
Arkansas, spent the summer in 
study at the University of Indiana 
where he worked on the “doctoral 
program. He has written: ‘“There 
is need for your Magazine; the cov- 
erage should be on a 
basis!”’ 

Dr. I. E. Reynolds, Dean Emer- 
itus of the School of Music, South- 
western Baptist Seminary, Ft. 
Worth, spent the day with the edi- 
tor in Brownwood on July 27. 


Mrs. Henry Hadley, New York, 
is worthily promoting the National 
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Association of Composers and Con- 
ductors organized by her distin- 
guished husband, the late Dr. Henry 
Hadley, beloved American Com- 
poser and Conductor. 

Dr. Charles Haubiel, Musicolo- 
gist of National repute, is provid- 
ing the Magazine with an article 
for a future issue. 

Burdette Wolfe, Conductor of 
the Corpus Christi Symphony Or- 
chestra and Director of the De- 
partment of Music in Corpus Chris- 
ti College, has spent several weeks 
in the East incident to the ap- 
proaching season of both the Or- 
chestra and the College staff. 

Dr. Walter H. Hodgson, Dean 
School of Music of North Texas 
State College, has reported a ca- 
pacity enrollment for the summer 
just past. They presented challeng- 
ing concerts by the College Choir, 
Orchestra, and Band in addition to 
the regularly scheduled student re- 
citals. 

Dr. Silvio Scionti, Artist Profes- 
sor of Piano, North Texas State 
College, visited his family and 
friends in Sicily during August. 

Amelia Cardwell, Soprano of 
Greensboro, N. C., spent the 


months of July and August at Pin- 
nacle Inn, “Up in the Air 4000 
feet’, located near Banner Elk, 
North Carolina. 

Professor and Mrs. Burton Cof- 
fin and Storm Bull, all of the music 
staff of the University of Colorado, 
had dinner with Dr. Roxie Grove 
in her summer home in the moun- 
tains above Boulder during the 
month of July. 

Laurence Taylor of the Flute sec- 
tion and Piccolo soloist with the 
San Antonio Symphony Orchestra 
has spent the summer in New York. 

New subscribers whose checks 
were received on August 3 are: 
Ethel Glenn Hier, New York; Mrs. 
Ada Richter, Merchantville, New 
Jersey; Mary Edith Loyd, Brown- 
wood, Texas; Mrs. W. C. Eden, 
Eudora, Arkansas; Dave Knobler, 
Brownwood, Texas; Elizabeth Brit- 
ton, Binghampton, New York; Dom 
Trovarelli, Lima, Ohio; Dr. Robert 
M. Taylor, Hays State College, 
Hays, Kansas; and Miss Bertha 
Foster, Miami Beach, Florida. 

Roxie Hagopian, Contralto and 
busy teacher of Daniel Baker Col- 
lege, Brownwood, Texas, has spent 
the whole summer in teaching. 





Virginia France, President of the 
Dallas Music Teachers Association 
writes: ‘“From the first line of the 
current issue of SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN to the last per 
iod, I have enjoyed, 
the August issue. 

The Editor and Mrs. Harlan are 
accepting the Miss 
France to be the guest on October 
2 of the Dallas Music Teachers 
Association in their regular meet 
ing. 

Frederick Professor of 
Voice at Hardin-Simmons Univer 
sity, Abilene, Texas, spent his va 
cation period during August in New 
York in preparation of new reper 
toire and teaching material. 
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New 


ful interpretations of Debussy 
Schmitz has introduced many of 
that composer's works to American 
audiences. It has been through him 
also that compositions of such noted 
Milhaud 
Roussel, Schoenberg and Szyma 
nowski 


composers as Honegger 


were heard for the first 


time in this country 
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Stedman 


(continued from page 19) 


An orchestra can actually exist 
with a surprisingly small instru- 
mentation. A fairly representative 
repertoire can be achieved with the 
following group: 


8 violins 2 clarinets 

| cello | horn 

| base violin 2 trumpets 

| flute | trombone 

1 oboe | percussion 
The embryonic gathering can 
actually survive without violas 


(third violins can play cues), Eng- 
lish (oboe or clarinet cues 
part), piccolo (only doubles flute), 
bassoon (muted valve trombone or 
baritone good substitution), or the 
extra horns (trumpets cue parts). 
The conductor should strive to add 
first 


horn 


violas, more strings, horns, 
bassoon, flute and oboe, English 
horn, and harp. A first class sym- 


phony can consist of: 
(numbers in parenthesis are of 
NBC Symphony) 
(28) 
(10) 


20 violins 


6 violas 


celli (10) 

bass (10) 

flutes (3 & 1 piccolo) 

oboes (3 & 1 English horn) 
clarinets (3 & 1 bass clarinet) 
bassoon (3 & 1 contrabassoon) 
horns (4) 

trumpets (4) 

trombones (3 & 1 tuba) 
percussion (5) 

A rehearsal time is usually a 
problem. Once a week, preferably 
Monday evening, from seven until 
eleven, is the best plan. The orch- 
estra should rehearse regularly re- 
gardless of conflicts. Consistent 
attendance must be stressed on the 
part of all members. Rehearsals, if 
started on time and ended promptly 
at the appointed time, will encour- 
age promptness in personnel also. 
Outside practice is a must if ex- 
peditious rehearsals are to be had. 
However, the most important point 
is that each meeting must be made 
an enjoyable musical experience for 
all concerned. For this reason alone 
the personality of the conductor 
must fit into the amateur group. 
Above all the conductor must have 
a sense of humor. 
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There is a rich supply of sym- 
phonic literature awaiting the 
young symphony regardless of its 
capabilities. The Weaver arrange- 
ments and Carse editions will fill 
the needs of an immature group. 
The Haydn, Mozart, pre-classical, 
J. C. Bach, Schubert, and Bee- 
thoven symphonies are easily with- 
in the command of a fairly ad- 
vanced orchestra. Each full sym- 
phony will cost around fifteen dol- 
lars, folios about twenty dollars. 
Full symphonies are better pur- 
chases than select movements as 
this will anticipate future growth 
and capabilities of the orchestra. 
Wagner, Weber, and Mendelssohn 
overtures will not be too difficult. 
Concertos such as the Grieg and 
Schumann piano concertos and the 
Mendelssohn violin concertos have 
fairly simple orchestrations. The 
score and parts will have to be 
rented as most concerto orchestra- 
tions are unpublished in large lots. 
The works of local composers are 
never to be overlooked in making 
up the repertoire. Public perform- 
ance of these compositions will en- 
hance civic pride in the orchestra 
considerably not to mention the en- 
couragement given the young com- 
poser. 

Regular fall, winter and spring 
programs are the usual procedure, 
with a reasonable admission fee to 
aid the _ orchestra's financing. 
Monthly radio programs will help 
to bolster civic interest and supple- 
ment educational programs. Two 
visiting artists each season should 
be featured, the more prominent the 
better. This can include not only 
solo performers but guest conduc- 
tors and composer - conductors. 
Sooner or later the group will see 
fit to sponsor a concert series simi- 
lar to a civic music series. If this 
is done the listing must include a 
noted symphony orchestra. By so 
doing public interest can be aroused 
more in the orchestral field. The 
sponsored programs will soon make 
the local orchestra an undisputed 
musical influence in the community. 

Publicity is most important, par- 
ticularly in that it keeps the public 
informed of the orchestra's activi- 
ties. A weekly Sunday column can 
not only give orchestra news but 
musical happenings in general. Fea- 
ture stories before each concert will 
excite local interest better than any 
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other agency. 
The four steps of this plan, there- 
fore, are: 
1. Find out if musicians are in- 
terested enough to support an 


orchestra. 
2. Get reactions of leading citi- 
zens who will support the 


group financially. 
3. Set up controlling and finan- 
cial organization. 
4. Start rehearsals and give pro- 
gram as soon as possible. 
The conductor is the strongest 
link in the orchestral chain without 
a doubt, both as musician and as 
leader. This should not overshadow 
the fact that each person in the 
group is just as important as the 
conductor in the ultimate success 
of the orchestra. Through their 
combined efforts and those of the 
citizens the whole will result in a 
first class symphony orchestra wor- 
thy of the highest praise. 





Porter 
(continued from page 21) 


you are distributing the breath 
evenly? A good way to find out 
is to hold a small feather or a 
lighted match in front of the mouth 
and then sing the vowels in suc- 
cession. If the feather or flame does 
not waver, the tone is being pro- 
duced easily and evenly. Teach the 
student to save the breath for the 
end of the phrase. 

In reality, the student has been 
asked to observe but three factors 
as he attempts to master proper 
breath control. He must breathe 
deeply, abdominally, if he produces 
clear and sustained tones. Tones 
produced by a falling chest are the 
“crestfallen’ things which they are. 
Next, he must give his body mech- 
anism a chance to do its proper 


work — with ribs expanded and 
raised and with abdomen well con- 
trolled, the vocal cords are left 


free of strain to do their normal 
function. Finally, no singer ever 
became an artist with a lazy dia- 
phragm. 
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U. §. NAVAL BAND CONCERT 
AND BAND CLINIC 


Howard Payne College has con- 
tracted for Matinee and Evening 
Concerts by the United States 
Navy Band on date of October 21. 
In connection with the coming of 
this famous Band, a Band Clinic 
will be held for Bands of all the 
Central Texas Area. It is expected 
that some 1000 Band Players and 
Directors will be present for the 
Clinic and the Concerts. The Clinic 
will begin at nine A. M. on Oc- 
tober 21. A massed Band Parade 
will be held at 1:30 which will be 
reviewed by Lt. Commander Charles 
Brendler and the U. S. Navy Band. 
Clinicians for each aspect of Band 
Study will be present to assist in 
the Clinic, and in the Parade. 

Following the parade all visiting 
Bands will attend the Matinee Con- 
cert, the admission fee of which 
will be covered by the Clinic 
charge. Chester Parks, Director of 
the Howard Payne College Band, 
will be in charge of the many de- 
tails incident to the Clinic and the 
Parade. 





UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 
ANDS TO MUSIC STAFF 
The Music Department of the 


University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kansas, announces the appoint- 
ment of two additional members 
to the music staff for the coming 


school year. Mr. Robert Buggert 
of the University of Michigan will 
serve as Professor of 
Music Education in the newly cre 
ated Graduate Music 
at this University. He is a national 
authority on percussion, and in ad 
dition has had many years of pro- 
fessional and public 
experience. 


Mr. David Levenson, Cellist with 
the Cleveland Symphony, has been 
appointed as Instructor of Cello 
and Director of String Ensembles 
He is a former student of Mr. A 
Langandon of the Boston Sym- 
phony and graduated from McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada 

The two additional members list 
ed bring the total instructional staff 
in the Music Department at the 
University of Wichita to 
six. 
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A. Taylor 
(continued from page 17) 


application at this point. In other 
words, a tone without high partials 
will appear to the ear to have much 
less volume than a tone with the 
energy content, but with a 
generous amount of upper partials. 
Consequently, if the choir can be 
encouraged to relatively 
bright overtone spectrum in most 
of its singing, the required power 
from the choral tone will take much 
less energy on the part of each in- 
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Another point to consider is the 
fact that in building climaxes, each 
choir will have its own limit beyond 
which voices fail to merge success- 
fully and become apparent as indi- 
vidual sounds. Every choral direc- 
tor is acutely aware of this point 
as regards each individual choir, 
for it means that the homogeneity 
of tone will vanish if the choir vol- 
ume is pushed beyond the particular 
choir's maximum output. The proper 
use of overtones will make it pos- 
sible to achieve more powerful dy- 
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namic levels before this point of 
disintegration occurs. 

For the development of continu- 
ity and smoothness in choral flow 
as well as for good warm-up pro- 
cedure, it is a good practice to as- 
sign a chord to the choir to be sus- 
tained for a few minutes by having 
the individual choir member breathe 
whenever it is convenient. As a sug- 
gestion have the sopranos and 
basses take the root, tenors the 
fifth, and altos the third in the key 
of “D” or “E”. The trick of course 
is to have the individual member 
take a breath and come back into 
the choral tone without a ‘bump’ 
or surge of tone on his re-entry. In 
this way, a tone may be sustained 
indefinitely without the ‘‘joints’ 
showing. This procedure has many 
advantages, paramount of which 
is the fact that the individual singer 
is not taxed by any choral phrase 
that is too long for him, since he 
is not under obligation to complete 
the phrase on a single breath. This 
staggering of breathing is also very 
effective in building extended cli- 
maxes. Poor intonation as a result 
of insufficient breath is also avoided 
by this device. Sometimes this stag- 
gering of breathing is a rather puz- 
zling concept to many choir singers. 
It has always been an effective ex- 
planation to use a hardwood floor 
as an example, showing that the 
joints between the boards are so 
purposefully alternated that the 
floor appears to be a solid panel. 
This plan of maintaining a continu- 
ous unbroken organ-like flow of 
sound is also quite effective in elim- 
inating certain weak spots where 
the phrase is allowed to fade out 
unduly such as, for example, on a 
given series of half notes. In using 
this device, the singers must be 
cautioned not to take a breath on 
a bar line or between notes for the 
reason that too many of them will 
naturally use those points, resulting 
in a slight weakening of the choral 
tone. One of the easiest arrange- 
ments is to have the individual 
member alternate his breathing with 
that of his neighbors. 


Not long ago, a tenor came to 
the director just after a rehearsal 
and said, ‘Do you have a complex 
against singing a number in the 
key in which it is written?” Even 
though facetiously phrased, there 
was a very good reason for the 
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gett es 


question since the director had been 
putting the numbers in a key at 
least a half step or a whole step 
higher than the printed copy. It 
was then explained that there are 
two or three reasons for this chang- 
ing. In the first place, the choir in 
question had mostly baritones in 
the bass sections so that the low 
tones were too weak to make a 
proper balance, and the raising of 
the pitch allowed that section to 
make a more firm choral tone. Oc- 
casionally too, if the choir habitual- 
ly flats on a certain number, the 
changing of the key color will rem- 
edy the difficulty. Moreover, the 
choral director finds, that for no 
particular discernible reason, a dif- 
ferent key seems to give a particu- 
lar number a certain vitality or ex- 
tra color. 

Humming is indeed a most ef- 
fective device for obtaining beau- 
tiful coloring effects in choral sing- 
ing. Unfortunately, however, too 
many choir singers do not under- 
stand how to hum properly, the 
consequent misunderstanding serv- 
ing to encourage tight-tone produc- 
tion, particularly in extended hum- 
ming passages. Too many times the 
singer when humming clamps the 
jaws together rather firmly with 
the typical constriction of face and 
tongue muscles. This can be avoid- 
ed by the following plan: let the 
individual sing a full, loose “ah”, 
and then with the caution to change 
nothing in the slightest, let him 
place his palm across the mouth so 
that the oral opening is completely 
closed. After one realizes that this 
will produce a very loose hum, the 
singer can be shown that by singing 
“ah” and letting the lips slide to- 
gether, the hum can be produced 
with no change of inner conditions. 

It is strange that many fine 
choirs pay too little attention to 
their concert appearance. Rank 
showmanship, of course, has little 
place in Bach and Palestrina, but 
on the other hand, attention to such 
details as filing on and off the con- 
cert platform or risers in an orderly 
and symmetrical manner, does 
much to enhance the effectiveness 
of a concert. When risers are used, 
this author recommends that the 
row standing on the floor take posi- 
tions first, so as to hide the feet of 
the members mounting to the upper 
rows. For the same reason, the first 
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row should also be the last to leave 
the stage at the intermissions. The 
plan of having the choir walk on 
the stage with the pitch of the first 
number in mind allows the conduc- 
tor to make a rather striking be- 
ginning by merely giving a strong 
down beat without delay after ac- 
knowledging his entrance applause. 
This will be even more effective if 
the number has a brisk tempo with 
full chorus. A loud number at the 
beginning gives the choir a chance 
to release the pent-up energy which 





is usually a prevalent situation at 
the opening of the concert. This is 
assuming however, that the choir 
has had adequate opportunity to be- 
come thoroughly warmed up previ- 
ously. At the first impulse of ap- 
plause the director can step for- 
ward off the podium toward the 
choir and give the pitch for the 


next number, turning around in- 
stantly to acknowledge the ap- 
plause. If need be, the choir can 


hum the chord for the next num 


(continued on page 47) 
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Hardin College 


(continued from page 25) 


Nita Akin, Mus. D., nationally 
known concert artist whose concert 
tours have taken her to Europe as 
well as America, received her early 
training in organ under Dr. Charles 
Courboin and E. Power Biggs, later 
becoming their colleague under the 
concert management of Bernard R. 
LaBerge, New York City. Widely 
recognized for her masterful inter- 
pretations of great organ literature, 
she has made her fine influence 
felt not only in the concert field but 
also through the students who have 
benefitted by her inspired teaching 
and who now hold positions of re- 
sponsibility in music centers of the 
United States. Founder of the Har- 
din Music Memorial Library and 
of the Hardin Music Scholarship 
Society, her influence as professor 
of organ at Hardin is widely felt. 

Ray J. Tadlock received his early 
musical training at Hardin College 
and at University of Texas. After 
serving as captain in the European 
theatre during World War II he 
entered Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity where he majored in piano 
under Dr. Paul Van Katwijk. Upon 
receiving the Master of Music de- 
gree at S. M. U. he accepted a 
position as instructor of piano and 
theory at Hardin College. He has 
appeared successfully in joint fac- 
ulty recitals as both soloist and ac- 
companist. Successful in teaching 
as in performance Mr. Tadlock’s 
discriminating musicianship is 
building an excellent reputation for 
him in Texas and Oklahoma. 

Frederic Balazs, famous Hungar- 
ian-American concert violinist, com- 
poser and conductor, entered the 
Royal Hungarian Academy of Mu- 
sic at the age of five and was made, 
at sixteen, concert master and as- 
sistant director of the orchestra 
under Dohnanyi with whom he 
studied conducting and composi- 
tion. After continued study with 
Hubay, Kodaly and Bartok his re- 
markable creative talent found frui- 
tion in chamber music of such merit 
that the Budapest String Quartet 
performed two of his string quar- 
tets at the International Music 
Festival, Berkeley, California. More 
recently a symphony was presented 
in Rochester, New York, under the 
baton of Dr. Howard Hanson. Soon 
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EDNA SNEAD 


Edna Snead, pianist-teacher, 815 
South Olive Street, Mexico, Mis- 
souri, studied piano as a girl with 
her sister; later she continued with 
Flood, Dendetson Netzorg, Creigh- 
ton Allen and George Bromby. As 
a young teacher, she continued 
study with Ferrata at Newcomb 
College and with Dr. Silvio Scionti 
in the American Conservatory. She 
later graduated from Kroeger 
School of Music in St. Louis. A 
diploma Licentiate, Progressive 
Music Guild is held by Miss Snead. 
She began teaching in New Or- 
leans, continued in St. Louis, and 
during recent years has maintained 
a home and a busy schedule in 
Mexico, Missouri. 


after his arrival in the United 
States he directed the School of 
Chamber Music and the Symphony 
Orchestra at Woodstock, New Jer- 
sey. After four years of service in 
the United States Army he served 
on the faculty of Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Academy, leaving this posi- 
tion to launch upon a concert ca- 
reer which brought added lustre to 
his growing fame, more than two 
hundred concerts taking him to all 
parts of the United States. His suc- 
cess as conductor of the Wichita 
Falls Symphony Orchestra and the 
glowing criticisms received from 
musical authorities of the nation in- 
dicate the measure of his artistry. 

James A. Jacobsen received the 
Bachelor of Music degree from Col- 
orado State Teachers College and 
after completing two years’ service 





in the army during World War II 
accepted a position as director of 
the Hardin College Band. He has 
returned from a summer of spec- 
ialized study at Vandercook School 
of Band in Chicago and, with add- 
ed equipment and an acoustically 
treated band building, plans to pro- 
duce concert band programs for 
symphonic band. 

Walter H. Caughey, violoncellist 
with the Dallas Symphony Orches- 
tra, is instructor of violoncello and 
string bass at Hardin. His training 
and experience include numerous 
appearances in concert work as 
soloist, in chamber music groups 
and in the great symphonies of the 
nation. 

J. L. Patman, French hornist, is 
instructor of brass and percussion 
instruments. He is author of in- 
struction books for wind instru- 
ments which have been adopted as 
official text books in the college 
music departments of Oklahoma. 
He holds the M. Mus. degree from 
the University of Oklahoma and is 
winner of high honors in music, 
particularly in state instrumental 
contests. 

Russell E. McKiski, oboeist, is 
instructor of woodwinds in the Har- 
din Division of Music. After re- 
ceiving the B. Mus. degree from 
the Vandercook School of Music 
in Chicago he took graduate work 
at the University of Kentucky 
and after serving as oboeist in sym- 
phony orchestras of the southwest 
began an enormously successful 
career as teacher of wind instru- 
ments and as band director. 

Mrs. O. J. Didzun (nee Lucile 
Patterson), chairman of the Hardin 
College Division of Music received 
her early training at Baylor Uni- 
versity and Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. After two years of study 
in Berlin and Dresden under Roxy 
Grove, Herrmann Scholtz and Ma- 
dame Potter Frizzell she returned 
to teach piano at Western Baptist 
College of Oklahoma. Bachelor of 
Music and Bachelor of Arts de- 
grees at Hardin-Simmons Univer- 
sity were followed by the Master of 
Arts at Columbia University. Seven 
years of teaching at Hardin-Sim- 
mons, six of these as head of the 
theory department, preceded her 
present position at Hardin College. 

A warm invitation is extended 


(continued on page 52) 
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On September 2, 3 and 4 the 


CLINIC 


Texas Bandmasters’ Association 
held its first New Music and 
Marching Band Clinic. Also for the 
first time a professional band was 
used for reading the new composi- 
tions. An excellent 34 piece organ- 
ization was furnished by Local 23, 
American Federation of Musicians. 
Mr. Jean Sarli (director of Edison 
High School Band, San Antonio) 
was director and master of cere- 
monies. Local 23 was able to pro- 
vide the musicians from the pro- 
ceeds of its recording and transcrip- 
tion fund. It is stated the American 
Federation of Musicians desire to 
promote better music, and their be- 
lief that by helping the public school 
music program, a great step for- 
ward is taken in furthering the edu- 
cational field, and the professional 
musician. 


The marching band was com- 
posed of 112 boys from the various 
high schools of San Antonio. Mr. 
Lawrence Johnson, Bosse High 
School, Evansville, Ind., was the 
Clinic director. Rehearsals were 
held during the first two days of 
the clinic, and was climaxed by a 
brilliant Band Show on the night 
of Sept. 3, which was also open to 
the public. This program was given 
in the Alamo Heights High School 
Stadium. 

Mr. Sarli introduced several guest 
conductors. Mr. Paul Yoder, na- 
tionally known composer and ar- 
ranger of Chicago, Ill., was the 
principal Clinician. He introduced 
many new numbers to the directors 
and students attending. Other guest 
conductors were: Earl D. Irons, 
NTAC, Arlington, Texas; Charles 
Lee Hill, SHSTC, Huntsville, Tex- 
as, and Lyle Skinner, Waco High 
School. 

On Sept. 4 the final business 
meeting took place, with many new 
ideas being expressed. All agreed 
that the Clinic had been very suc- 
cessful and had set somewhat of a 
precedent in the use of the profes- 
sional band. It was suggested that 
other school organizations be ap- 
praised of the benefits derived from 
such an organization doing the clin- 
ic work. All attending expressed a 
desire to continue the TBA New 
Music and Marching Band Clinic 
each year. 
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By WILLIAM STICKLES 


“SACRED CHORUSES” “SPIRITUALS” 
For Treble Voices In Three Books 
ee S.S.A.—The Brown Book 


T.T.B.B.—The Green Book 
S.A.T.B.—The Blue Book 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS 50 
TIME-HONORED SONGS OF 
THE NEGRO PEOPLE 


Price 50c Each 


OPEN THE GATES OF THE TEMPLE 
HE SHALL FEED HIS FLOCK 
GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD 

O, HOLY NIGHT 
THE HOLY CITY 


and 9 other Favorite Anthems 


Price 75c 


Tom Scott's 


FOLK SONGS FOR SINGING 
(Solo or Group) 


46 Early American Folk Songs Selected from the Repertoire of 
Tom Scott, The American Troubadour 


PRICE 60c 


CHAS. H. HANSEN MUSIC COMPANY 
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NEW MUSIC RELEASED DURING SEPTEMBER 


BAND 
Contrasts—Scarmolin 5.00 7.00 Lud 
Das Pensionat Overture—Suppe-Lake 5.50 7.50 Lud 
Gypsy Life Overture—Barnes 5.00 7.00 Lud 
Hungarian Dance No. 5—Brahms-Paulson 2.00 Mor 
Mummers— Merle 2.00 3.00 CF 
P somenade—Anderson-Lang 4.00 6.00 Mil 
CHORAL 
All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name—Shrubsole- 

Ward SATB .20 HF 
Ave Maria—Vranken--SATB 15 ‘JF 
Bells Over Bethlehem—Shure—SATB .20 Mil 
Benedictus es Domine, In B Minor-——Norden—SATB_ .15 APS 
Berceuse De Noel—-Leary—SA .15 HF 
Beyond the Stars—Finley-Howard—SATB .20 Mil 
Birthday of a King—Neidlinger-McKinney—SA AS 


Blessed Are They—Staley—SATB— (with 
Children's Choir) 18 HF 


Builder—Cadman— 2 pt. Boys 15 HF 
Christ for the World We Sing—Blake--SATB .20 CF 
Christmas Bells—Elliott—SA .20 RAH 
Christmas Bells—Sammond—SSA 15 HF 
Christmas Day—Anderson—SATB .20 Mil 
Christmas Serenade—Clement-Cain—SSA 15 HF 
Columbia the Gem of the Ocean—a Beckert- 

Ward SATB .20 HF 
Come, Dearest Lord—Means—SATB .16 HF 
Come, Let Us Join Our Cheerful Songs 

Means—SATB 16 JF 
Comin’ Round the Mountain—Riddell—SATB .20 CF 
Crossing the Han River—Mennin—SATB ae ir 
Cuckoo Bird—Scholin—TTBB—(A Cappella) 15 Mil 
Down by the Sea—Penn-Riegger—2 pt. Boys .15 HF 
Fairy Flutes—-Tschaikowsky-Brown—SSA .16 RDR 
Give Me That Old Time Religion—Ward—SATB .18 HF 
Glory Be to God—-Damsgard—SATB .16 HF 
Gold Threaded Robe—Mennin—SATB .20 CF 
Harvest Song—Klemm—SATB 16 HF 
High Over the Mountains—-Williams—TTBB 

(A Cappella) 15 HF 
Holy Father We Call to Thee, O—Brown—SATB .15 HF 
Holy Lord of All—Williams—SATB—TTBB .16 HF 
I'tn in His Care—Ward—SATB .25 HF 
In An Autumn Garden—Evans—SA 15 RAH 
In the Quiet Night—Mennin—SATB 20 CF 
Infant Jesu—-HoKanson—SATB 15 JF 
King is Born Today—Williams—SSA .16 HF 
Let All the World in Every Corner Sing 

Goldsworthy SATB .16 HF 


Let a Smile Be Your Umbrella—Arr. Edwards—-SATB .20 Mil 


Lines for Late Autumn—Donata 


SATB (A Cappella) .16 CFS 
Little David Play on Your Harp—Ryder—SSAA __ .16 RDR 
Littlke David Play on Your Harp 

Riegger—2 pt. Boys .16 HF 
Lord is Coming Back—Cain—SATB .16 HF 
Lullaby of the Christ Child—Bircsak—SA .15 RAH 
Lullaby of Jesus—-Grover—SSA—(A Cappella) 15 HF 
Maidens’ Choice—Elliott—SSA .20 RAH 
Nobody Knows the Trouble I've Seen 

Arr. Scholin—SATB .20 Mil 
Now. Let Him Sleep—Buckwalter—SATB 

(A Cappella) .16 HF 
Now Sing We Noel—Taylor—SATB (A Cappella) | .16 HF 


O Master, Let Me Waik with Thee—Howard—SATB .20 Mil 


O Thou Our Father—Rheinberger-Bedell—_SATB .20 Mil 
Old Man Noah—-Riegger—2 pt. Boys 15 HF 
Our Father in Heaven—Norden—SA .10 APS 


Phyllis—-Tatton—SATB—(A Cappella) i ee & 
Praise to the Lord—-Arr. Scholin—SATB with Descant .15 Mil 


Ring, Ring Ye Bells—Williams—SSA 18 HF 
Rise Up Early—Kountz—SATB with Jr. Choir .20 Gal 
Road is Calling—Walter-Riegger—2 Pt. Boys 15 HF 
Road to Derry—Kountz—SSA 15 Gal 
Russian Carol—Maltzeff—SATB—(A Cappella) .16 HF 
Sailor's Chorus—Parry-Riegger—2 pt. Boys .15 HF 
Scissors Grinder—Elliott—SSA .15 RAH 
Silent are the Meadows—Williams—SSA .18 HF 
Sleep, My Jesu—Maltzeff—SATB 4 .15 HF 
Sleepers Awake } Nicolai-Wolfrum-McKinney—TTB 

Rejoice Ye 15 JF 
Christians Loudly 


Bach-McKinney 
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Soldiers’ Chorus—Gounod-Riegger—2 pt. Boys .16 HEF 
Soul of My Being—Cain—-SATB—TTBB 18 HF 
Song of the Palace—Mennin—SATB 2 GF 
Spring Gaiety—Elliott—SA .20 RAH 
Steal Away—Cain—-SATB—(8 pts. - A Cappella) 16 HF 
Strife is Over Ley—SSA 16 CF 
Teakettle Sings—Pohlmann—SA—SSA 1S RAH 
Think on Me—Scott-Perrenot—SA 5 Gal 
To Shepherds Fast Asleep—-Davis—SATB .20 Gal 
Thy Servant Lord—Norden—SATB 12 APS 
Two Fairy Songs for Juniors—White 24 CF 
Two Little Rhymes for Juniors—White .20 CF 
Unfold, Ye Portals—Gounod-Scholin—3 Choirs 15 Bel 
Velvet Shoes—Evans—SA .15 RAH 
CHORAL BOOKS 
Choir Trainer--Vandre—SA—SATB .60 Han 
Circus Day—Upshur—Lower Primary Grs. 40 HF 
Farmer Johns—Upshur—Lower Primary Grs. 40 HF 
Christmas Carols for Junior Choir—Vause 50 HF 
Flammer Choral Collection—Vol. 2—2 pt. Boys .60 HF 
Flammer Collection of Sacred Choruses 
Vol. 2—Sop. Alto & Bar 75 HF 
Garden Gate—Upshur—Lower Primary Grs. 40 HF 
Sing and Learn Music—Vandre—Bk. I—SA-—-SSA .60 Han 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 
Andante and Finale—Gershwin-Klickman 
Xylophone or Marimba 1.50 MPH 
Begin the Beguine—Porter-Gossette—Baritone 
TC or BC .75 MPH 
Deserted—MacDowell-Norden— Violin 50 APS 
Embraceable You—-Gershwin-Sears—Clarinet .60 MPH 
I Kiss Your Hand Madame—Erwin-Wood 
Cello Trombone Violin .60 MPH 
In a Monastery Garden—Ketelbey-Teague 
Baritone TC or BC .75 MPH 
La Venta—Gomez—Guitar .60 Mil 
Liza—-Gershwin-Sears—-Trumpet .60 MPH 
Louisiana Hayride—Schwartz-Sears—Saxophone .60 MPH 
Pastime Suite in Five Movements—North—Clarinet 1.50 Mil 
Revue—North—in Three Movements—Clarinet 2.00 Mil 
INSTRUMENTAL TRIOS 
Trio—Joio—Flute, Cello & Piano 4.00 CF 
INSTRUMENTAL QUARTETS 
Guardian Angel—Pierne-Nelson 1.25 Lud 
Song of the Cieteties nies Sidon 1.25 Lud 
INSTRUMENTAL COLLECTIONS 
All Time Hits—Trombone 1.25 MPH 
Christmas Album—-Greathouse—Hawaiian Guitar 60 Bel 
Christmas Album——Sweetland—Spanish Guitar .60 Bel 
Clarinet Excerpts—Walne—Bk. I or Bk. II ea. 1.00 Bel 
Goodman Modern Method for Tympani 5.00 Mil 
Six Canons for Violin—Holst 15 CF 
Six First Position Solos—Parkman 1.00 APS 
ORGAN 
An Evening Pastoral—Harris .60 APS 
At Vespers Meditation—Scull 50 APS 
Danse Des Acolytes—Bedell 1.00 Mil 
Evening in the Cloisters—Harris 50 APS 
Meditation on “Brother James’ Air’’—Darke 1.00 CF 
Meditation on the Hymn ‘Softly Now the Light 
Of Day” —Warner 50 APS 
Prelude & Fugue—Scott 1.40 CF 
Summer Nocturne—Diggle 70 EV 
Three Compositions, Op. 108—Karg-Elert 1.00 APS 
Toccatina Militaire—Harris .60 APS 
PIANO SOLOS 
Along the Western Trail—Robinson—Gr. 1 30 HF 
An Ancient Dance—Read 39 IE 
April in Paris—Duke-Whitney 75 MPH 
Blues for Fats—Johnson .60 Mil 
Ching Foo's Dance—Robinson—Gr. 2 .30 HF 
Come Out, Kids!—Kraft Cen 
Cuban Dancer—Stilwell 30 CF 
Dew Drops—Stone.. Cen 
Flying Kites—Wurzbur .30 CF 
Frolicky Geuntangunctits 30 JF 
From a Lighthouse Window—Burnam 35 CFS 
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Gay Pierrot Stevens 30 JF TWO-PIANO - Four Hands 
Happy Sailor—Robinson—Gr. 2 30 HF . 
Harvest Time—Stone Con Concertino Persichetti 2.00 EV 
Hebrew Rhapsody—Fenstock 1.00 Mil Mill Raff-Anson : + EV 
Hop-Toad and Playing Lady—Stilwell .30 CF Old Dutch Clock—Simmons 125 EV 
La Zarabanda—Gomey 60 Mil Synthetic Waltzes—Thomson 2.50 EV 
aw Stone Cen 
arche hlson .40 JF J cS 
Marching On—Erb .30 IE a 
Music Box—Menzel 30 CF Second Year Technique—Risher 5 APS 
Norwegian Mountain Idyls—Torjussen, Op. 4 75 APS Story Dancing, Vol. I—Lewis-Shimmin 3.00 CI 
es og Trip—James Cen 
ainy Day—Hearn 35 JF SONI 
Rippling Waters—Bronson—Gr. 2 30 HF SONGS 
Run, Sheep, Run—Stevens 30 JF Epitaph Tate 20 CI 
Silver Trumpets Viviani Cen I Sing Klemm—High 50 CI 
Soaring—Schumann, Op. 12-No. 2 40 CF Lord, Thou Hast Been Our Dwelling Plac 
Softly Snowing—Bentley 30 CFS Townsley Med. 60 HI 
Song of the Orchid—Melachrino .60 Mil My Heart is Calling—Tschaikowsky-Brown 
Sunrise and Dusk—Mason 50 APS Med. High 60 RDR 
Swiss Jodelling Song—Walton-Douglas 1.20 CF My Philosophy—-Rumsey—-Med 50 CF 
Sword Dance—Edwards 60 Mil Quiet Mind Tate 1.20 CI 
['wo Russian Tunes—Pitfield 1.20 CF Shenandoah Arr. Manning—Low 50 Gal 
Twenty-Two Variations on an Original Theme Spring Fiske , 1.00 CI 
: Arnell, Op. 24 1.00 Mil Sweet Echo Fiske 1.20 CI 
W hen Day is Done—Katcher-Whitney 75 MPH Symphony Sachs Med. 50 HF 
Yo-Yo James Cen This Ol) Hammer—-Work—Low 50 Gal 
PIANO SUITES VOCAL DUETS 
Coast and Country—Mason 75 APS My Heart is Calling—Tschaikowsky-Brow: 
Novelty Suite in Three Movements—Raphling 75 Mil High and Low 60 RDR 
PIANO DUETS 
Bells Byrd-Penny 2.20 CF VOCAL COLLECTIONS 
Carnival, Suite for Piano Duet—Torjussen, Op. 68 1.00 APS Five Songs—Sutherland 2.60 C] 
larantelle Dring 2.20 CF Scottish Orpheus—Siack 2.50 CI 
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ber during the confusion of ap- 


plause; thus the director can bow | 
to the audience and check the pitch 
at the same time. When he again | 
mounts the podium, the 
ready for an immediate beginning. 
This eliminates the need of a hum 
or the use of a pitch pipe between | 
numbers. The plan also allows the _ }| 
director to change the pitch of the 


choir is 


Chow Kobes 
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COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN CO. 


Champaign, IIl. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York I, 


1000 Market St. 
117 N. Wacker Dr 
N. Y.—366 Fifth Ave. 





numbers to follow at the moment 
if he sees fit without having to sig- 





nal to someone in the choir. This 
method of giving pitches to the 
choir is seldom detected. Further- 
more, it never fails to intrigue the 
audience. Finally it adds a touch 
of professionalism to the concert. 
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National Association Te Singing 
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Senior Celleges 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, 
Chairman, 


M. A. 
Department of 


Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Daniel Sternberg, Dean 

School of Music and Fine Arts 


Daniel Paker College 
Krownwood, Texas 
Mae Branom, M.A. 


Chairman, Department of Music 


East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 
Roy Johnson, B.A., M.A. 


Chairman, Department of Music 


Hardin College 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Mrs. Q. J. Didzun, B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Hardin-Simmons University 


Abilene, Texas 
E. Edwin Young, M.M. 
Dean, Department of Music 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 

H. Grady Harlan, B.M., Ph.D., 
Mus. D., Chm., Dept. of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Mary Laurence, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Mary Hardin Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 
Director, Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

Thomas S. Williams, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 

W. H. Hodgson, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Music 


Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Amabilis, M.A., M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 
lrinity University 

San Antonio, Texas 

Ralph Ewing, B.M., M.A., Mus. D. 
Chairman, Vepartment of Music 





TEXAS ASSOCIA 


Music | Southern Methodist University 





Chairman, Department of Music 


| Director, Department of Music 








TION OF MUSIC 
Sam Houston State College 
Huntsville, Texas 


Cc. R. Hackney, B.B.A., B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Lubbock, Texas 


Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Donald W. Bellah, M.M. 
Director, Department of 


Dallas, Texas 
Paul J. Van Katwijk, Mus. D. 
Dean, School of Music 


University of Texas 
Southwest Texas State College Austin, Texas 
San Marcos, Texas 


R. A. Tampke, B.M., Ph.D. 


| University of Houston, Sacred Heart Dominican College 
South J , Houston, Texas. Houston, Texas 
Ss ee Bruce Spenser King, B.S., M.M.,| Sister Mary Bernard, B.M. _ 
Henry E Meyer B.M.. M.A Chairman. Director, Department of Music 

De. ak oe Mie a Department of Music 

Mus. D., Dean, School of Fine Arts I Sen Anaste Genter Collen 
’ . . " West Texas State College San Angelo, Texas 
Stephen F. Austin State College | Canyon, Texas . W. L. Ardis, M.M. 
Nacogdoches, Texas Wallace R. Clark, B.A., B.M., Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 
Frederick Baumgartner, M.M. 


Head, Department of Music 


| Theological Semina 
Sul Ross State College 


Alpine. Texas 


Glen Francis Davis, B.S., M.A. Fort Worth, Texas 


John Campbell Wray, B. 
Director, School of 





Texas Christian University Junior Colleges 
Fort Worth, Texas Amarillo College 

T. Smith McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. | Amarillo, Texas 

Dean, School of Fine Arts he R. Dill, M.M. 


Texas College of Arts & 
Industries, Kingsville, Texas | 
L. W. Chidester, Ed.M., Ph.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Corpus Christi Junior Co 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
C. Burnett Wolfe, M.M. 





Texas College of Mines & 





4 ; Hock y ior C 
Metallurgy, El Paso, Texas = yy nell mmaes 
Frances Newman, acting head, Bruce Daugherty, B.M. 


Department of Music Director, Department ot 


Texas State College for Women 





Denton, Texas College, Stephenville, Texas Jeanette Tillett, President 
John Lewis, B.S., Ed. D. Donald W. Morton, M.M. 
Director, Department of Music | Chairman, Division of Fine Arts| Houston Conservatory 
eS amines pnemsignaaidipeatal onchielenss —_—_— | Houston, Texas 
. > i 
| Officers Mozart Hammond, President 
H. Grady Harlan, President Don W. Morton, Secretary | fouthern School of Fine Arts 
E. W. Doty, Vice-President Homer F. Springfield, B.S., M.M., 
f Mus. D. President 
Directors 
Henry E. Meyer, Past-President Ralph Ewing | Texas School of Fine Arts 


Sister M. Amabilis 


Texas Technological College 


Julien Paul Blitz, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Department of Music | 


E. William Doty, B.M., Ph.D. 
| Dean, College of Fine Arts 


Mus. D., Chm., Dept. of Music 
Southwestern Paptist Seminary 


Music 


Chairman, Department of Music 


Chairman, Department of Music 


John Tarleton Agricultural 


J. Campbell Wray 


SCHOOLS 


| Kilgore Junior College 

| Kilgore, Texas 

| Thelma Martensen, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 
| 

|Lamar Junior College 

Beaumont, Texas 

Lawrence A. Hanley, M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Music 


Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 

Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Temple Junior College 
femple, Texas 
Irene Havecost, 
Chairman, 


ry 
M.A. 


Department of Music 


M., M.A. Blinn Junior College 
Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale, B.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


North Texas Agricultural College 

Ariington, Texas 

Earl D. Irons, Mus. D 
Chairman, Division of 


llege Fine Arts 


Conservatories 
Musical Arts Conservatory 
. Amarillo, Texas 
Gladys Marsalis Glenn, B.M., 
M.A., Mus. D., President 
Music 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Austin, Texas 
Miriam Gordon Landrum, Pres. 











TEXAS MUSIC TEA CHERS ASSOCIATION 


Officers: President, Mrs. La Rue Conlon, 418 
Paseo Encinal, San Antonio; Vice Presidents, 
Dr. Archie N. Jones, University of Texas, 
Austin; Mrs. William J. Kearney, 210 Mar- 
shall, Houston; Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, TCU, 
Ft. Worth; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ruby 
Lawrance, 4108 Cole, Dallas. 


Directors: E. Clyde Whitlock, 426 S. Hender- 
son, Ft. Worth; Mrs. E. A. Paschal, Musical 
Arts Conservatory, Amarillo; Hubert Kas- 
zynski, TSCW, Denton; Dr. Henry E. Meyer, 
Southwestern University, Georgetown; Mrs. 
O. J. Didzun, Hardin College, Wichita Falls; 
Miss Rachel Kent, 2310 Calder, Beaumont; 
Mrs. Curtis C. Smith, 3109 Trice, Waco. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


\marillo—Mrs. Elizabeth S. Morris, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Marvaret Heiny, Vice President; 
Mrs. Idelma Conoley, Secretary; Russell 
Curtis, Treasurer; Miss Nellie Erhard, 
Press Reporter; Mrs. Janet McNeil, Par- 
liamentarian. 
\ustin—Mrs. R. E. Theobalt, President; 
Mrs. J. A. Biggers, Mrs. Antoinette Roe- 
buck, Vice Presidents; Mrs. Kathleen Mil- 
saps, Secretary; Mrs. Vig Robbins McDow- 
ell, Treasurer. 


heaumont—E. O. Bangs, President; Miss 
Ann Whitaker, Vice President; Mrs. Sur- 
rey B. Ellis, Secretary-Treasurer; Miss 
Edna Brooks, Parliamentarian. 


brownwood—Frederick L. Thiebaud, Presi- 
dent; Miss Roxie Hagopian, Vice President; 
Miss Dorothy MelIntosh, Secretary; Mrs. 
E. L. Orr, Miss Mac Branon, Conway King, 
Directors. 


Corsicana—Mrs. O. W. 
Miss Mabel Bonner, 
Heran, Treasurer. 


Holmes, President; 
Secretary; Edward 


Corpus Christi District—Cassel Grubb, Pres- 
ident; S. E. Boyd, Vice-President; Mrs. C. 
N. Wylie, Secretary; Mrs. Richard Lear, 
lreasurer. 


Dallas—Virginia 


France, President; 
K. 


Ruby 

Lawrence, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Ellis County—Mrs. W. P. Haynes, President; 
Mrs. Augusta B. Coleman, Vice President; 
Mrs. Edith Sewell, Treasurer; Mrs. S. A. 
Clift, Secretary; Mrs. Arthur Harris, Re- 
porter. 


Paso—Jack C. Griffin, President; Mrs. 
Julia Fink, Vice President; Mrs. Paul 
Womack, Secretary; Lester Silberman, 
Treasurer. 


Fort Worth—Robert Clark, President; 
J. C. Neel, Donald Beller, E. Clyde Whit- 
lock, Vice Presidents; Mrs. M. S. Hey- 
wood, Secretary; Mrs. R. E. Collier, Treas- 
urer; Miss Alma Ray, Marius Thor, Arthur 
Faguy-Cote, Miss Sara Thompson, Direc- 
tors. 


Houston—Miss Clara Radoff, President; Mrs. 
W. A. Stubblefield, Vice President; Mrs. 
F. R. Mahr, Secretary; Miss Helen Schur- 
man, Treasurer. 


North Texas—Mrs. H. Cole, President; 
Arthur Hingst, Secretary-Treasurer. 


El 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Progressive M. T. Ass’n of Hutchinson Co. 
Ada _ Creel, Phillips, President; Mary 
Brubaker, Ilsorger, Vice President; The- 
dora Turner Beger, Secretary-Treasurer. 


San Antonio—Ralph Ewing, President; Eri- 
Sorantin, Mary Stuart E. Roper, Vice Pree 
idents; Florence Bente, Secretary. 


South Plains—Mrs. Bailey Ireland, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Leonard Cole, Secretary; Mrs. 
Ee = Womack, Treasurer. All from Lub- 
vock. 


fexarkana — Edward Walters, President; 

Mrs. Wm. Kelly, Mrs. Irene Dycus, Miss 
May Coleman, Vice Presidents; Miss Lu- 
cille Gibson, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Tyler—Mrs. H. M. Overleese, President; Mrs. 
Wayne Matthews, Vice President and His- 
torian; Miss Lolla Vanderwall, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Mrs. K. H. Kilpatrick, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Mrs. W. C. Huff, Pro- 
gram-Publicity Chairman; Mrs. Grady 
Ferrell, Parliamentarian. 


Waco—Miss Nannie Bee Ferguson, President; 
Mrs. Theodore Ray, Miss Lucille Bell, Mrs. 
J. K. Wood, Vice Presidents; Mrs. M. B. 
Forkel. Secretary; Mrs. T. S. Benton, Treas- 
urer; Miss Alilea Muldrow, Publicity Di- 
rector; Mrs. Curtis C. Smith, Rach Festi- 
val Chairman; Mrs. L. M. Alexander, Bach 
Festival Treasurer. 


Wichita Falls—Mrs. Irwin Hermann, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. James G. Oakley, Mrs. Houston 
Patton, Vice Presidents; Mrs. John C. Kay, 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. Ben 0. Howle, 
Treasurer; Mrs. O. C. Butler, Historian; 
Mrs. D. Elwood Miles, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 
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are governed by commercialism to 
a lesser degree than America, such 
as Italy, the popular song does 
serve as a partial barometer for 
public sentiment. Even at this late 
date the popular song does illus- 
trate a portion of the general men- 
tal state of our American culture. 

However, whether or not this 
mental alliance is directed by the 
mass or the few is debatable. In 
the late ‘teens’ and in the early 
1920's" the popular music of this 
nation had already fallen into the 
hands of the musical manufactur- 
ers, such as ‘Tin Pan Alley’. How- 
ever, during this stage the material 
used was sufficiently new and indi- 
vidual to arrest the general atten- 
tion of a sympathetic public. The 
themes were associative, for ex- 
ample, with the war, prohibition, 
and other national occurences. Pop- 
ular music, then as now, served as 
a release for physical energy. As 
such, popular music has a very im- 
portant function. This function can 
also be distorted to the point where 
the so-called release becomes an 
obsession, such as in the case of 
swing music, where the expendi- 
ture of physical energy becomes the 
determining factor and the actual 
music is obliged to serve as a sec- 
ondary product, as a means to an 
end. 

Let it not be said that the only 
function of popular music is the 
physical. As a social product, pop- 
ular music can be extremely helpful 
to both sociologists and musicians 
alike. In our American popular ex- 
pression we can trace the actual 
development of this nation from 
1800-1920 or even to the first two 
or three years of the period 1930- 
1940. However, with the develop- 
ment of the talking picture and the 
perfection of the radio and the elec- 
tric phonograph, the demand for 
popular songs was almost double 
over night. The huge machinery of 
“Tin Pan Alley,” which had re- 
tained a degree of clanish original- 
ity during its formative period, now 
was augmented to monstrous pro- 
portions. The public reacted like 
the hungry child who, greedy to 
eat all of the candy on the dish, 
energetically stuffs the food into 
his mouth until he has lost all sense 
of taste. Slowly the matter of pop- 
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ular acclaim was transferred from by-product of the ‘‘mind-manpiula- 
the public to the advertising agen- tors, or better stated the profit- 
cies. Popular music has become a_ eers.”’ 
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HIRECTURY 


ABILENE 


BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, De- 
partment of Music, Abilene Christian 
College 

BYNUM, Raymond T., Director Depart- 
ment of Band Music, McMurry College. 

PORTER, Euell——Director of Vocal Music, 
Hardin Simmons University. 

TOOLEY, Frederick—Baritone; Professor 
of Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry College. 


AMARILLO 


CURTIS, Russell C.—Pianist accompanist 
and faculty member of Amarillo Col- 
lege, Phone 6275. 

EVANS,’ Mrs. Julia Dean—Amarillo Sen- 
ior High School, Director A Cappella 
Choir 

GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.: President, and Teacher of Piano, 
Musical Arts Conservatory. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty 
member of the Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory, Phone 28385. 


ARLINGTON 


IRONS, Earl D., Mus. D.. cornetist, Con- 
ductor, composer, Professor, Chairman 
of Fine Arts Division and Director of 
Bands of North Texas Agricultural Col- 


lege 
AUSTIN 


ALLISON, Irl--President, National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, Inc.; American Col- 
lege of Musicians: and National Frater- 
nity of Student Musicians. Sponsorships 
of the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions. Address: Box 1113 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 

NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College Ex- 
aminer and State Director of Music, 
State Department of Education. 


BEAUMONT 


METEYARDE, Lawrence, A.R.C.M., Mus. 
D., Organist - Pianist -Choirmaster, St. 
Mark's Teteseoal Church. 

MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., Sup- 


ervisor Music Education, Beaumont City 
Schools 


BISHOP 


FOSTER, Estill—Director of Music, Bish- 


op High School. 


BROWNWOOD 
BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher 


of Piano, Theory, Organ: Progressive 
Series of Piano; Organist, First Metho- 
dist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker 
College. 

FRANSEE, Gabriel — Teacher of Voice 
Department of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Music, Howard Payne College. 


KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 


Band instruments; Director of Instru- 
mental Music, Brownwood Public 
Schools. 


PARKS, Chester L.—-Teacher of Violin, 
Department of Music, Howard Payne 
( college. 

CANYON 


CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., Mus. 
D.—Professor and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Music, Director, Madrigal Sing- 
ers, West Texas State Teachers College. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
HELEN JONES, Teacher of Piano, 400 


Palmero St 


DALLAS 
BECK, Irma— Piano Harmony Studios, 
5119 Junius Street. 
BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus. — Studio 


Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 

DOUGHERTY, Bruce — Voice - Chorus, 
Hockaday Junior College. 

DOWNING, W. B.— Voice. Downing- 
Walsh Studios, Whittle Music Co., 1108 
Elm. 

FERGUSON, Alice Knox, A. A.G.O., 
Teacher of Organ, Piano, Theory. Or- 
ganist - Choirmaster, Christ Episcopal 
Church, 2723 Fairmont. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 
1156, Class Piano; City Schools. Res. 
Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 Penn- 
sylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 
4218 Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice; Southern Methodist University. 

HARTMAN, Ida Maxwell, Teacher of 
Piano-Theory. Private and Class In- 
struction. Studio 5319 Richard. 

HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, 
Piano, Horn, Violincello, Violin, Theory. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel Piano, Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert — Concert Pianist 
Conductor, Choir Master, Teacher 
Piano, Organ, Theory. 4337 Avondale. 

KYLE, Maude Davis-——Voice-Piano; 4513 
Cole Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.— Organ, 
Piano Theory; Organist, Fourth Church 
of Christ Scientist. 

McKay, Myrtle, Pianist-Dramatist. Avail- 
able for concerts; 511 E. 10th St. 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 


Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak 
Lawn). 

SANDERSON, Henry—A.A.G.O. Organ- 
ist and choirmaster, Saint Matthew's 


Cathedral. 
SMITH, Mrs. Albert E.—Teacher. 5637 
Richmond. 


TODD, Harold Hart—-Professor of Piano, 
Theory, Composition. Southern Metho- 
dist University. 

VAN KATWIK, Paul—Dean of School 


of Music, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 


WALSH, Annette—Piano. Downing-Walsh 
Studios, Whittle Music Co. 1108 Elm. 


WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.— Teacher of 
Voice. 121 South Mont Clair. 


DECATUR 


WOOTON, Charles F.—Pianist, Chair- 
man, Department of Music, Decatur Bap- 
tist College. 


DENTON 

JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, 
Texas State College for Women. 

LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 

McCORMICK, Mary—Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Director, Department of Opera, 
School of Music, North Texas State Col- 
lege. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints to 
Singers’ and “The Child Voice.” Texas 
State College for Women. 

SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio — Artist Professor 
of Piano, North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 
BUTLER, Marion M.—Piano; Music Ap- 
preciation: Harmony; Choral Work; 
Grade School Music; Radford School. 
THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Mon- 
tana St., Ph. 2-9502. 


HEMMLE, Gene, Director Department of 
Music, Texas College of Mines and 
Metallurgy. 


FORT WORTH 

ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New Eng- 
land Conservatory: National President, 
Composers and Authors Association of 
America; Teacher of Voice; Soloist; 
Composer and Song Leader. Music Di- 
rector Riverside Church. 

BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M. M. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, Pro- 
fessor of Organ; Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege. 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward Pianist 
Teacher - Accompanist - Concerts; Studio 
1135 Mistletoe Drive; Arlington Studio 
614 E. Abram St. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expres- 
sion. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 

MARSH, William J., Choral Director, 
T.C.U. and Lady of Victory College. Or- 
ganist and Composer. 3525 Modlin St. 

MARTIN, Marian Douglas Pianist- 
Teacher—Affiliated with Texas Chris- 
tion University. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teach- 
er of Piano: School of Sacred Music, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. 

MOORE, Wayland B., B.M. Teacher of 
Piano and Organ. Studio 615 College 
Avenue. 

MORRIS, Brooks Teacher of Violin, 
1614 Sunset Terrace, Phone 2-6571. 
NEELY, Mrs. Rogers—Teacher of Voice 
Affiliated with T.C.U. Private Studio 

2229 Mistletoe Blvd. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
lus Thor, first violin; George Orum, sec 
ond violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, Viola: 
Walter M. Caughey, Violoncello. Cham- 
ber Music Recitals. Mrs. George Conner, 
Manager, 421 Conner Ave. 

REYNOLDS, Dr. I. E.—Field-work in 
Church Music, Lectures on Music and 
the Scriptures. Mrs. Reynolds, teacher 
of class piano; Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 
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SLAWSON, Mary, B.M., M.M., Assist- 
ant Professor, Piano and Theory, Texas 
Wesleyan College. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE School 
of Fine Arts—Major Fields: Piano, Vio- 
lin, Voice, Organ, and School Music. 
A faculty of accomplished artists with 
teaching experience. Law Sone, Presi- 
dent. 

TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher Di- 
rector. Fort Worth Conservatory of 
Music; Faculty, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Henderson. 

WRAY, J. Campbell—Director, School of 
Sacred Music. Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J. Teacher of Piano, 
Musicianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


HARLINGEN 


DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 


HOUSTON 
FABRIGUEZ, Lillie House, B.M. (for- 


merly of Bush Conservatory) Piano, 
Normal Training, Theory, 1505 Haw- 
thorne. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President 
Graham Music Studios Atop the San 
Jacinto. C-6166 - Capitol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Mu- 
sic—Mozart Hammond, Director All 
Branches of Music—Fully Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey — School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 

MURDOCK, R. E.—Teacher-Director City 
Schools; University of Houston, 2007 
Lamar Street. 

MEYER, THEO. D.—School of Music, 
Teacher, Pianist, Composer, 1801 Francis 
Ave. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 

Homer Springfield, President. 


LUBBOCK 
BLITZ, Julien Paul — Director, Depart- 


ment of Music, Texas Technological 
College. Mus. D. 

BROWNING, Barbara—(Student in Juil- 
liard), 2124 24th Street. 


WILEY, D. O., Mus. D.—Conductor Tex- 
as Technological College Bands. “One 
of the Nation's Finest Bands.” 


MARFA 


LA VANTURE, Pauline—Piano. P. O. 
Box 505. 


PEARSALL 
MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, Teacher 


of Piano. 


SAN ANTONIO 


BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. Teach- 
er, Trinity University. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights, Teacher 


of Curtis Piano Course. 


FOX, Oscar J., Songs, 328 E. Mulberry 
Avenue. 

KENNEDY, Mrs. E. J. Studio; 246 Quen- 
tin Drive. Phone P-2-6700. 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 


partment of Music. 
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KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 
LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 

108 E. Poplar St. 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher 
of Singing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 

Sister M. Amabilis, Director Depart- 
ment of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-School through 
Advanced Grades. State Affiliation. Stu- 
dios: 1419 South St. Mary's St. Ph. 
K-0559; Alamo Heights, 1210 Townsend 
Ave., Ph. T-3522. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of Piano, 
235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, Voice-Piano-Theory, 
254 Montclair Avenue. 


SHERMAN 

ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, De- 

partment of Fine Arts, Austin College. 
STEPHENVILLE 

FROH, Charles W.—Emeritus Professor 
of Piano, John Tarleton Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

FROH, Lucille W. Teacher of Piano. 

ENGLISH, Miss Tippora—Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Piano, John Tarleton Agricul- 
tural College. 

FOSTER, Randolph N.—Head Band and 
Instrumental Department, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 

HUTCHISON, Robert. Head Department 
of Voice, John Tarleton Agricultural 
College. 

MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 

THIELE, Wilma—Professor of Public 
School Music and Piano. John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 


TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 
ment of Music—Irene Havekost, Direc- 
tor. 
VICTORIA 


TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Direc- 
tor, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust Co. Bldg. 


WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harriette, Mus. D., B 
Mus., M.A.—Professor of Piano and 
Piano Pedagogy, Baylor University. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.— Organ, Piano 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music. Organist First Baptist Church and 
Temple Rodel Sholem. 

WALDROP, Gid., B.M., M.M., Theory, 
Composition. Conductor Baylor Sym- 
phony, Baylor University. 


WAXAHACHIE 
LANE, Ford., B.A., M.M., Mus. D. Dean 
Southwestern Conservatory, Dallas, 
Texas. Conductor-Arranger: Band, Cho- 
rus, Drama and Orchestra. Studio: 507 
N. Monroe. Phone 1189]. 
WICHITA FALLS 
DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, 
Division of Music, Hardin College. 
ARKANSAS 


WOOTTON, Charles F.—Pianist; Head of 
Music Department, Brown Military 
Academy of the Ozarks; Sulphur Springs. 

COLORADO 
COFFIN, Berton — Baritone - Teacher of 


Singing. Concerts and Oratorio, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder 


SPORLEIDER, Louise, Soprano-Teacher 
Box 642, Walsenburg 


FLORIDA 


OLGA NYE, Voice-Piano. Talent Studio 
3002 Harbor View, Tampa 6 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 


Maurice G. IVINS, Anna D 
Voice Piano 
626 Fine Arts Bldg 
DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of Sing 
ing. Studio: 721 North Michigan Avenue 
GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Mu 
sical College. 64 Van Buren Street 
MacBURNEY, Thomas N., Teachet o! 
Voice and Interpretation 410 South 
Michigan Avenue 


KANSAS 
BROWN, Mrs. W. W., Voice Builder 


Individual and Class Instruction in Sing 
ing and Speaking; Bel Canto Member 
of: NATS, MTNA, and KMTA. 1609 
Morgan Avenue, Parsons 

MISSOURI 


SNEAD, Edna—Piano and Harmony; Pro 
gressive Series Classes. 815 South Olive 
Mexico. 


NEBRASKA 


BERRYMAN PIANO CONSERVA 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berryman, 
Nat'l. Guild of Piano Teachers and Ad 
judicators for Seven States. 5018 Izard 
Street, Omaha. 

NEW JERSEY 

FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Mem 
ber N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 16 Central 
Avenue, Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau 
Avenue, Summit. 

SEITZ. R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brook 
side Drive, Union. Catalogue sent on 
request. 

NEW MEXICO 

BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Profes 
sor of Music, Eastern New Mexico State 
College. Box 117, Portales 

DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., M.A 
President. Faculty of 14 Teachers. 123 
So. Broadway, Albuquerque 

LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence. Pianist-Composer 


Nationally Know: as Composer ol 
Operas and Choruses Professor of 
Piano, Highlands State University, Las 
Vegas 


NEW YORK 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Asso 
ciate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Stein 
way Hall, New York City 

GERRY, Arthur Teacher of Singing 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; NATS. 145 
East 92nd Street, New York City 

HATCHEK, Walter. Pianist - Coach - Ac 
companist. 304 West 78th St. New 
York City. 

HUGHES, EDWIN Pianist and Teacher 
Two-piano recitals with Jewel Bethany 
Hughes. Classes in New York and Wash 
ington, D. C. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York 24, N. Y 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Sub 
jects. Member Piaro Faculty Juilliard 
School of Music. 550 Riverside Drive 
New York City 

ROSE RAYMOND, Pianist-Teacher, Ex 
ponent of Tobias Matthay Summer 
Course, July 6-30. 320 W. 86th St., New 
York City. 

















TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City. Juilliard Summer School. Member 
ber American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, National Association Teachers 
of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

WATERS, Crystal, Concert Singer-Teach- 
er, Voice Building, Breathing, Diction, 
Expression, Style. Preparation for: Ra- 
dio, Screen, Stage, Concert, Opera. 405 
E. 54th St. Tel. Vo. 5-1362, New York 
City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 
W. 12Ist St.. New York City. 


OHIO 


DELTA OMICRON, Professional Music 
Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, Na- 
tional President. 2051 Seventh Street, 
Cuyahoga Falls. 


MU PHI EPSILON, National Music So- 
rority, Margaretta Wible Walker, Na- 
tional Pres., Dean of Women, Texas 
Tech. College, Lubbock, Texas. 

OKLAHOMA 


KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the 
Voice Department, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Stillwater. 

OREGON 

SIGURD NILSSEN, Operatic Basso and 
Teacher the Art of Singing. 1089 E. 
19th Avenue, Eugene. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


CONVERSE COLLEGE—School of Mu- 
sic: Edwin Gerschefski, Dean, Spartan- 
burg. 


UTAH 
CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., 389 N. University 
Ave., Provo. 
WYOMING 
FELLAHAUER, Fauneil, B.M. Student of 


Juilliard; Bernice Frost in Theory; Alex- 
ander Rabb in Piano. 1620 Rainbow, 


Laramie. 


Moore 
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School of Music, University of Col- 
orado, and one of America’s great 
organists wrote: “The main objec- 
tive in church music is beautiful 
music appropriately chosen and 
adequately rendered. First of all 
the music itself must be of a qual- 
ity worthy of the place where it is 
to be heard. Anything inferior, 
which may be used as an excuse for 
a cheap composition, is an insult 
to the musical intelligence of the 
congregation and borders on the 
sacrilegious. Secondly, the perform- 
ance of this music must be prepared 
with meticulous care to insure a 
presentation of high artistic level. 
Only by strict observance of these 
goals may church music be any- 
thing but a dismal and lugubrious 
failure.” 


World Unity 


(continued from page 3) 

ceit and half truths which is so 
characteristic of diplomacy. World 
leaders need to be disciples of truth 
as expressed by Thomas Jefferson, 
namely, “There is not a truth exist- 
ing which I fear, or would wish un- 
known to the world.’ The Devil's 
Dictionary defines a Russian as: 
“A person with a Caucasion body 
and a Mongolian soul,’ a definition 
designed to create distrust. But in 
his, The KINGDOM OF GOD IS 
WITHIN YOU, 1893, Tolstoy, a 
Russian, states: “If we would only 
stop lying, if we would only testify 
to the truth as we see it, it would 
turn out at once that there are hun- 
dreds, thousands, even millions of 
men just as we are, who see the 
truth as we do, are afraid as we 
are of seeming to be singular by 
confessing it, and are only waiting, 
again as we are, for some one to 
proclaim it.” 

When the representatives of the 
United Nations become willing to 
“Seek first the Kingdom of God" 
and to operate on the basis of the 
Golden Rule, just that quickly can 
universal peace become a possibil- 
ity. Great music performed by great 
musicians, namely great technicians 
with great souls, could constitute 
a mighty medium for this cherished 
international state. 

One author wrote: ‘It is easier 
to understand a nation by listening 
to its music than by learning its lan- 
guage. ‘As the music is, so are 
the people of the country,’ states 
a Turkish Proverb. Isaiah 9:6 reads 
as follows: “The leaders of this 
people cause them to err; and they 
that are led of them are destroyed.” 

The real need of the world is 
Christian leadership, men of faith 
and men who operate on the basis 
of truth. Great music is truth in so 
far as mortal man conceives of it. 
The United Nations Council could 
not possibly progress more slowly 
than heretofore in hearing great 
Artists. Robert Burns made this 
quaint statement: ‘There's nane 
ever feared that the truth should 
be heard, But they whom the truth 
wad indite.”’ 
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of 1946, after having taught in the 
Navy School of Music during 
World War II. Prior to that time 
he had served as composer and ar- 
ranger for four years with the Ok- 
lahoma City Symphony. Mr. Kil- 
patrick holds the Bachelor of Mu- 
sic degree from the University of 
Redlands, and the Master of Music 
Degree from the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. 


Hardin College 

(continued from page 44) 
to those who may be interested in 
visiting the music building at Har- 
din and in becoming acquainted 
with the Hardin Music Faculty 
either directly or by correspon- 
dence. 
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Voice-Chorus 


Chester Parks 
Instruments- Violin 
Howard Payne Banc 


Woodrow Wall 
Voice-Theory 
A Cappella Choir 


Men's Chorus 


CAnnouncements for 1948-49 


H. Grady Harlan 
Dean, Department of Music Artist Consultant 
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Leo Podolsky 


Piano Cliniciar 


Gabriel Fransee 
Voice-Mus. Ed 


Women's Choir 


Annie B. Combs 
Piano-Theory 
College Accompanist 


Mrs. Howard Scott 
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Sept. 


Sept. 


Piano-Voice 


William Ross 
Student Assist. 
Instruments 


Piano-Organ 


Robert Milam 
Student Assist 
Voice 


Il. EVENTS SCHEDULED 


19-24 Church Choir Clinic for Music Directors, As- 
companists, and Choir Members of Brownwood 
and all surrounding Churches directed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell Wray, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


27 Monthly Meeting of Brownwood District Music 
Teachers. 


ro Recital by Annie B. Combs, Pianist and Wood- 


row Wall, Baritone. 


Oct. 21 Band Clinic for High Schools of the whole area. 

Oct. 21 Concert United States Navy Band: Matinee 
and Evening. 

Nov. 8 Recital by Mary Edith Loyd, Organist, and 
Gabriel Fransee, Baritone. 

Nov. 15-16 Piano Clinic by Leo Podolsky. 

Nov. 22 Concert by College A Cappella Choir, Directed 
by Woodrow Wall. 

Dec. 6 Recital by Gabriel Fransee, Baritone, assisted 
by Mary Edith Loyd, Pianist. 

Dec. 15 Annual Messiah Concert by College Chorus 


Jan. 


Directed by Dr. Harlan. 
10 Recital by William Hargrave, Basso. 


Jan. 17 Concert by Men's Glee Club, Directed by 
Woodrow Wall 

Feb. 7 Recital by Woodrow Wall, Baritone, and Annie 
B. Combs, Pianist 

Feb. 26 Orchestra Clinic 

March 7 Howard Payne Brownwocc Symphony 


Orchestra Concert, Frederick L. Thiebaud 
ductor. 


March 13-20 Annual A Cappella Choir Tour 
Woodrow Wall. 


March 21 A Cappella Choir Concert, Directed by W 
row Wall 
March 31 Recital by Frederick L. Thiebaud, Pianist 


sisted by Chester Parks, Violinist 
April 4 The Elijah Concert Directed by Dr. Hi 


April 11 Recital by Chester Parks, assisted by 


L. Thiebaud. Pianist 


Concert by Women’s Choir, Directed by 
riel Fransee. 


May 2-7 College Music Festival 
May 7 


April 18 


senting area. 


Student Recitals will be scheduled weekly; junior and senior solo recitals 


will be scheduled at recommendation of the teacher. 


Thos. H. Taylor, LL. D. 
President of College 


J. H. Shelton, B. S. 


Business Manager 


Henry Grady Harlan, Ph. D. 


Dean, Department of Music 


Dorothy Cox, M. A. 
Dean of Women 


Z. T. Huff, Ph. D. 


Dean of College 


Gordon G. Taylor, B. A. 
Dean of Men 


Con 
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Invitation High School Choral Festival, repre 





























1948 Paderewski Memorial 
Gold Medal Winners 











Texas 
MARTHA NELL FINE ADELIA HOEFGEN 
pupil of pupil of 
TEKLA L. STAFFEL MARTHA R. PHILLIPS 
San Antonio San Antonio 
New York 
JUNE DAVIS ALBERTA GRANT 


both pupils of Arnetta Jones, New York City 


Washington, D. C. 


BARBARA HARTER 
pupil of 
Iva Loughlen Guy 
Washington, D. C. 


To accomplish: intelligent students, 
good teachers, understanding parents, 
persistent effort,—all were needed. 


Congratulations 


Notice: For the first time the 1949 Guild Yearbook listing all prominent piano 
teachers and 25,000 members of National Fraternity of Student Musicians, 
will be available to business firms and music lovers at $10 a copy, by advance 
subscription only. 


Guild members and their pupils may have the book at actual cost, $3 a copy, 
by subscribing now. 


For information on building up chapters, awards, prizes, scholarships, pro- 
grams, syllabi, 


address 
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Irl Allison, M.A., Mus.D., Founder and President 
Box 1113 Austin, Texas 
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